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We all remember the story of the poor lunatic who 
told a visitor of the asylum one day, that he and his 
companions regarded the world out of doors as mad, 
while the world out of doors regarded them as mad ; 
|| the former, he said, being the majority, had got the 
upper hand, ‘and here we are!’ The anecdote has 
its point chiefly from the shadow of truth there is in 
it. That truth was enunciated by a physician, when 
he predicated of all men that they are a little mad. By 
which we understand it to be meant that most men 
have some foible or infatuation about them, amounting 
to something like lunacy. We believe, after all, that 
there is a decided and essential distinction about minds 
which are or may become insane ; and, as a correlative 
of this proposition, that the remainder of mankind— 
fortunately the majority—however marked by strange 
infirmities, hobbies, crotchets, or incontrollable pas- 
sions, do possess a property of solidity which insures 
|| them pretty well against ever becoming fit inmates for 
| the asylum. Yet it must be owned "that the distinc- 
tions are sometimes a little obscure, and that one occa- 
sionally meets with persons deemed fit to be at large 
| for whom it might be as well that they were shut up, 
|| and likewise with persons who, if not in the ordinary 
|| strain of their life, yet in some particular crisis, act 
with such a disregard of common sense, that to suspect 
| them of at least a temporary insanity might not merely 
|| be justifiable, but lenient. 
| If, indeed, we take one by one the ordinary marks of 
|| insanity, as defined by physicians, we shall find that 
|| nearly all of them may be attributed to certain persons 
reputedly sane. 
| tis, for example, a strong trait of the insane that 
| their affections become perverted or depraved. They 
| take up causeless antipathies to their nearest relations, 
| with whom they have lived up to that time in perfect 
|| amity. Now, we assuredly see instances of nearly the 
| same peculiarity in the portion of mankind which 
remains at large. We once knew something of a 
gentleman of fortune who was not without either 
| talents or good feelings, but who contracted, for no appa- 
| Tent cause, and maintained for a long course of years, 
| ahatred of his children. He kept them all at a dis- 
tance from him, gave them nothing which the law would 
| permit him to keep from them, and did not allow even 
the deathbed of one of them to soften his rabid anti- 
pathy. We have known several other parents of both 
sexes who had what appeared a morbid dislike of their 
|| children, and yet no one ever dreamed of their being 
|| unfit to manage their own affairs. 
“Another feature of the confessedly insane is a dispo- 


sition to act under what appear inadequate motives, or 
with scarcely any recognisable motive at all. There is 
a striking absurdity in the object they seek after, and 
an irrelevancy in their way of attaining it. With head- 
long zeal they pursue things and follow practices which 
appear indifferent, or incapable of producing any serious 
benefit; perhaps, with a good course before them, they 
deliberately enter upon a wrong one, where destruction 
lies in wait to swallow them up. But is not this a 
tolerably correct description of the conduct of no small 
part of the world at large? 

A gentleman of reputed sanity knows perfectly well, 
as most people know, that it is the property of much 
wine to brutalise, to produce present and future pain, 
and to disorganise the whole course of a decorous and 
prosperous existence. Yet with this knowledge, and 
for no reason which can be made appreciable by the 
bulk of mankind, he deliberately submits himself to 
this degradation, misery, and ruin. The gamester 
knows equally well how fickle a patroness is Fortune, 
and what traps and pitfalls beset all her paths. Yet 
we shall sce him going day after day, with a collected 
mind and in a steady pace, to spend his precious hours 
at her table. Motive, object, design, are here mani- 
festly vile and contemptible ; and the fatal tendency is 
fully presented to view. How could the conduct of 
lunatics in any point of view be worse ? 

A gentleman has inherited or otherwise become pos- 
sessed of a handsome income, which, with fair economy, 
is fitted to maintain himself and his family in comfort 
all his life, besides enabling him to make some provi- 
sion for those dependent upon him. But, instead of 
living in rational comfort within his income, he launches 
into a course of vanity and extravagance, such as twice 
the revenue would scarcely have sufficed to support. 
Now the end of such a career is well ascertained. The 
time when it will occur can be calculated upon. The 
kind of life which will ensue when the patient has 
fallen into the hands of creditors is clearly seen in the 
previous experience of multitudes who walk about, 
objects of pity, talking of their embarrassments when 
they should rather confess their frauds. And yet our 
victim will go deliberately on to the fatal abyss, as if 
he were under some delusion as to the number of twos 
which there are in four, or supposed himself by some 
magic sleight exempted from the ordinary laws of our 
social economy. In what respect can we say that such 
a person is to be distinguished from a lunatic? His 
conduct seems as destitute of adequate motive as that 
of any madman, and he appears as reckless of conse- 
quences, Yet how many people, of passable repute in 
society, live in this manner—while they,can! 

A mercantile man had realised a 
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by his industry, and saw himself at forty-five enabled 
to retire to his native district, to purchase an estate 
there, and commence an elegant course of life, while 
scores of his former associates were obliged still to con- 
tinue in the turmoil and racking anxieties of business, 
with but a poor chance of coming off half so well after 
a much longer perseverance in their respective concerns. 
This man, so rarely blest in the mercantile sense of 
the word, lived very happily for a short time in his new 
place; but by and by he had accomplished all the im- 
provements in his residence which the utmost ingenuity 
could suggest; he had seen all the new faces around him, 
and exhausted all the ordinary kinds of social enjoy- 
ment within his reach. He was not without a taste for 
country sports; but they did not satisfy him. In time, 
he began to find his hours of leisure hang heavy upon 
his hands. His active spirit, formerly expended in 
trading speculation, now turned in upon and tormented 
himself.- Just at that time a mercantile relative sought 
his co-operation in some trading schemes; and, unable 
to resist the temptation, he once more embarked in 
business, though only designing to devote to it a por- 
tion of his time. Very soon the exigences of his new 
concern drew him wholly back into a life of business, 
and engrossed all his available resources. The reader 
foresees the end. Ere many years had elapsed, this 
worthy but restless man had lost the whole of his for- 
tune, and found himself, in his declining days, obliged 
to work harder for a decent subsistence than it was 
necessary to do in his youth for a fortune. We must 
pity and deplore the fate of such a man; but it must 
be acknowledged that between the motivelessness of 
his conduct, and the either no-motive or inadequate 
motive of a lunatic, it is difficult to draw any dis- 
tinction. 

We remember seeing a story in an old book to some- 
thing like the following purport:—A gentleman of 
fortune visited a lunatic asylum, where the treatment 
consisted chiefly of forcing the patients to stand in tubs 
of cold water, those slightly affected up to the knees; 
others, whose cases were graver, up to the middle; 
while persons very seriously ill were immersed up to 
the neck. The visitor entered into conversation with 
one of the patients, who appeared to have some curio- 
sity to know how the stranger passed his time out of 
doors. 

‘I have horses and greyhounds for coursing,’ said 
the latter in reply to the other’s question. 

* Ah! these are very expensive.’ 

‘Yes; they cost me a great deal of money in the 
year, but they are the best of their kind.’ 

* Have you anything more ?’ 

‘Yes; I have a pack of hounds for hunting the fox.’ 

‘ And they cost a great deal too?’ 

‘A very great deal. And I have birds for hawking,’ 

*I see: birds for hunting other birds. And these 
swell up the expense, I daresay ?’ 

‘You may say that, for they are not common in this 
country. And then I sometimes go out alone with my 
gun, accompanied by a setter and a retriever.’ 

* And these are expensive too ?’ 

‘Of course. After all, it is not the animals of them- 
selves that run away with the money: there must be 
men, you know, to feed and look after them, houses to 
lodge them in—in short, the whole sporting establish- 
ment.’ 


‘I see, I see. You have horses, hounds, set re- 
trievers, hawks, men—and all for the capture py 
and birds. What an enormous revenue they must cost 


you! Now, what I want to know is this, what return | 
pay ?—what does your year’s sporting pro. 


do they 
duce ?’ 
‘Why, we kill a fox now and then—only they are | 
getting rather scarce hereabouts—and we seldom bag | 
less than fifty brace of birds each season.’ | 
‘Hark!’ said the lunatic, looking anxiously rounj | 
him. ‘My friend’—in an earnest whisper—‘ there ig | 
the gate behind you; take my advice, and be off out | 
of this place while you are safe. Don’t let the doctor | 
get his eyes upon you. He ducks us to some p 
but, as sure as you are a living man, he will half. | 
drown } 
As to this gentleman’s case, we may be told that | 
there is a motive quite intelligible for his conduct. He | 
desires amusement; this course of life amuses 
therefore he adopts it. It may even be said that in | 
point of expense he is fully justifiable; it is a matter | 
on which he is entitled to judge for himself. We would | 
say, on the other hand, that a man’s amusements ought 
to be rational, and that there should be some fair pro- | 
portion betweer the amusement and the expense, = | 
ing to the common ideas of mankind. The amusement | 
is at once too trivial and too expensive to meet the | 
ordinary ideas of men, and therefore it may very rea- | 
sonably be brought into contrast with the recognised | 
lunacies. 
It strikes us that there is a still stronger mark of | 
true insanity in the tendency to attach a false impor- 
tance to things, or to disproportion, as it were, the 
emotions to the objects by which they are excited. | 
And yet it cannot be said that this tendency is confined 
to the insane. The whole theatre of the reputedly-sane 
world is full of cases of this kind of absurdity. Each | 
person sees it in his neighbours, while failing to detect | 
it in himself. In creeds and religious practices parti- | 
cularly, how multiform the illusions and fanatici 
leading to the most preposterous conduct, and to the 
violation of the finest social affections, while all the | 
time the dictates of ‘religion pure and undefiled’ are | 
trampled under foot and forgotten. If we calmly | 
view the manias which from time to time arise in | 
this department of human affairs, we shall certainly | 
be at a loss to distinguish them from many of | 
the errors of the diseased brain. Look again at the | 
paroxysms of mercantile speculation which occasion- | 
ally take place. A frantic inclination to ‘invest’ sud- | 
denly takes possession of a large portion of the public. 
Attaching an importance to wealth far beyond the | 
reality, and blind to hazard, men lay out their hard | 
earnings in some promising scheme—nay, are delighted | 
when their money is taken off their hands, as if its | 
being left there were the losing of some golden oppor- | 
tunity. Now, men know that it is dangerous to hasten | 
to be rich, and that to think of attaining wealth other- | 
wise than by hard work, diligence, and frugality, is in | 
ordinary circumstances folly. Yet no such knowledge | 
controls or checks them, until they awaken to the de- 
plorable issue which alone could be reasonably expected 
from such extravagance. We were going to say that | 
it certainly is difficult to separate these investing | 
manias from downright lunacy; but we pause on re 
flecting that, if we were to step from the stock exchange 
into the nearest lunatic asylum, we should probably | 
find it a transition from something like insane furor to 
the calm of philosophic contemplation. The contrast | 
here is in favour of the world under restraint. 
Amongst the best recognised of the insanities are | 
those which have their root each in some special pas- | 
sion. One gentleman is mad with pride, and, consider- | 
ing himself a king, is indignant that his fellow-patients 
do not pay homage to him. Another, whose wonder 
(speaking the language of phrenology) is deranged, | 
a under a delusion which gives a malik in false 
miracles, in prodigies, magic, ghosts, and all superma- | 
tural absurdities. A third is under the influence of an | 
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infatuated firmness; and so on. Now, all of these 
grors are to be broadly seen on the face of walk-about 
geicty. Our friend Superbus is noted for the ridicu- 
jously-high estimate he puts upon himself. The sane 
ciety of London to this day, and at this day, supports 
half-a-dozen astrologers, and keeps up an astrological 
literature. And have we not seen sovereigns lose their 
thrones, and send their posterity into exile and humi- 
lation, rather than give in to some reasonable demand 
| of their subjects? We might go over all the lunacies 
of the emotions in the same manner, and throughout 
| the entire gamut it would be found that each note of 
| the declaredly-insane mind has its responsive chord in 
| that of the world at large. 
| Jt should not be overlooked, in reference to this 
| subject, that there is a great number of people who 
| appear almost devoid of all such erratic character as 
| can be, by any stretch of ingenuity, likened to insanity, 
| snd who accordingly bear the repute of being remark- 
| ably sound-headed, prudent, considerate, well-attem- 
| pred people; and yet it often comes out regarding 
| such persons, that they have all the time in their inner 
|| life cherished some strange Delilah of the imagination, 
| sme foolish hope or prospect, or some fond illusive 
timate of themselves, such as their fellow-creatures 
| can by no means approve of, and which makes them in 
|| fact no better in respect of the unacknowledged lunacies 
| than their neighbours. There is a great amount of 
| masked imagination and unconfessed day-dreaming 
| amongst mankind. The tamest-looking people often 
| have silent volcanoes rending them within. In the 
| shadiest and modestest nooks of life, the lifting off of 
| the upper integuments would be found to lay bare 
| throes and fervours of the bosom such as ought only to 
exist in the confessedly insane. If all this be taken 
| into account, the approximation of the world at large 
‘to the world shut up will appear still more clearly 
established. 

We have often bethought us how desirable it is that 
|| there should be some ‘ treatment’ for the unrecognised 
| infatuations. It is truly a sore pity to see a perhaps 
| worthy man exposing himself to ruin or disgrace 

through a mad course of conduct—a gentleman of 
| sixty, for instance, marrying a girl of sixteen, whom 
| he thinks in love with him, and capable of making him 
|| agood wife—if a little interference of any kind on the 
|| part of rational bystanders could save him. We have 
cogitated a thousand plans for saving the unconfined 
| insane from themselves; but a thousand difficulties 
| tise in the path. One consideration nearly settles the 
| matter. It is difficult enough to conclude about the 
|| cases which require confinement, and sometimes mis- 
|, takes are made by the acutest magistrates and doctors. 
| How much more difficult to legislate for those honest 
| people who go rationally about most of their business, 
| and are only possessed by some fragment of an evil 
spirit, or become liable at some particular crisis to 
at in defiance of rationality! Perhaps the only 
| thing that can be done, is to try to impress the world 
at large with the idea that it is not more than enough 
entitled to be so, and to call upon individuals, when 
inclined to start into any extraordinary course, to 
teflect that they are perhaps about to rival the doings 
| of the world in confinement. To be fully aware of 
| this universal liability to a certain shade of derange- 
| ment would do us all some good, in acting as a warning. 
| To remember, when about to do some headlong pas- 
| sionate thing, that we have seen such actions charac- 
|| terised as the effects of a transient madness, might 
help to ‘change our hand and check our pride.’ It 
| ems quite possible, moreover, for a gentleman who 
goes mad for gambling, for drink, or any other kind 
of vice, or fog,one of those in whom the love of sport is 
carried to frenzy, to be made aware that he might, 
under a better direction for his faculties, derive equal 

enjoyment from their exercise, and be doing good to 


himself and his fellow-creatures all the time—for of 
course it is the excitement of occupation which such 
men require, and this they may obtain innocently and 
safely as well as otherwise. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTORNEY. 

THE CHEST OF DRAWERS. 
I am about to relate a rather curious piece of domestic 
history, some of the incidents of which, revealed at the 
time of their occurrence in contemporary law reports, 
may be in the remembrance of many readers. It took 
place in one of the midland counties, and at a place 
which I shall call Watley: the names of the chief actors 
who figured in it must also, to spare their modesty or 
their blushes, as the case may be, be changed; and 
should one of those persons, spite of these precautions, 
apprehend unpleasant recognition, he will be able to 
console himself with the reflection, that all I state beyond 
that which may be gathered from the records of the law 
courts will be generally ascribed to the fancy or inven- 
tion of the writer. And it is as well, perhaps, that it 
should be so. 

Caleb Jennings, a shoemender, cobbler, snob—using 
the last word in its genuine classical sense, and by no 
means according to.the modern interpretation by which 
it is held to signify a genteel sneak or pretender—he 
was anything but that—occupied, some twelve or 
thirteen years ago, a stall at Watley, which, according 
to the traditions of the place, had been hereditary in 
his family for several generations. He may also be 
said to have flourished there, after the manner of 
cobblers; for this, it must be remembered, was in the 
good old times, before the gutta-percha revolution had 
carried ruin and dismay into the stalls—those of 
cobblers — which in considerable numbers existed 
throughout the kingdom. Like all his fraternity 
whom I have ever fallen in with or heard of, Caleb was 
a sturdy Radical of the Major Cartwright and Henry 
Hunt school; and being withal industrious, tolerably 
skilful, not inordinately prone to the observance of 
Saint Mondays, possessed, moreover, of a neatly-fur- 
nished sleeping and eating apartment in the house of 
which the projecting first floor, supported on stone 
pillars, overshadowed his humble workplace, he vaunted 
himself to be as really rich as an estated squire, and 
far more independent. 

There was some truth in this boast, as the case which 
procured us the honour of Mr Jennings’s acquaintance 
sufficiently proved. We were employed to bring an 
action against a wealthy gentleman of the vicinity of 
Watley for a brutal and unprovoked assault he had 
committed, when in a state of partial inebriety, upon a 
respectable London tradesman who had visited the place 
on business. On the day of trial our witnesses appeared 
to have become suddenly afflicted with an almost total 
loss of memory; and we were only saved from an ad- 
verse verdict by the plain, straightforward evidence of 
Caleb, upon whose sturdy nature the various arts which 
soften or neutralise hostile evidence had been tried in 
vain. Mr Flint, who personally superintended the case, 
took quite a liking to the man; and it thus happened 
that we were called upon some time afterwards to aid 
the said Caleb in extricating himself from the extra- 
ordinary and perplexing difficulty in which he suddenly 
and unwittingly found himself involved. 

The projecting first floor of the house beneath which 
the humble workshop of Caleb Jennings modestly dis- 
closed itself, had been occupied for many years by an 
ailing and somewhat aged gentleman of the name of 
Lisle. This Mr Ambrose Lisle was a native of Watley, 
and had been a prosperous merchant of the city of 
London. Since his return, after about twenty years’ 
absence, he had shut himself up in almost total seclu- 
sion, nourishing a cynical bitterness and acrimony of 
temper which gradually withered up the sources of 
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health and life, till at length it became as visible to 

himself as it had for some time been to others, that the 

oil of existence was expended, burnt up, and that but a 

few weak flickers more, and the ailing man’s plaints 

and griefs would be hushed in the dark silence of the 
ave. 

Mr Lisle had no relatives at Watley, and the only 
individual with whom he was on terms of personal 
intimacy was Mr Peter Sowerby, an attorney of the 
place, who had for many years transacted all his busi- 
ness. ‘This man visited Mr Lisle most evenings, played 
at chess with him, and gradually acquired an influence 
over his client which that weak gentleman had once 
or twice feebly but vainly endeavoured to shake off. 
To this clever attorney, it was rumoured, Mr Lisle 
had bequeathed all his wealth. 

This piece of information had been put in circulation 
by Caleb Jennings, who was a sort of humble favourite 
of Mr Lisle’s, or, at all events, was regarded by the 
misanthrope with less dislike than he manifested to- 
wards others. Caleb cultivated a few flowers in a 
little plot of ground at the back of the house, and 
Mr Lisle would sometimes accept a rose or a bunch 
of violets from him. Other slight services — espe- 
cially since the recent death of his old and garrulous 
woman-servant, Esther May, who had accompanied 
him from London, and with whom Mr Jennings had 
always been upon terms of gossipping intimacy—had 
led to certain familiarities of intercourse ; and it thus 
happened that the inquisitive shoe-mender became 
partially acquainted with the history of the wrongs 
and griefs which preyed upon, and shortened the life 
of, the prematurely-aged man. 

The substance of this everyday, commonplace story, 
as related to us by Jennings, and subsequently enlarged 
and coloured from other sources, may be very bricfly 
told. 

Ambrose Lisle, in consequence of an accident which 
occurred in his infancy, was slightly deformed. His 
right shoulder—as I understood, for I never saw him— 
grew out, giving an ungraceful and somewhat comical 
twist to his figure, which, in female eyes—youthful ones 
at least—sadly marred the effect of his intelligent and 
handsome countenance. This personal defect rendered 
him shy and awkward in the presence of women of his 
own class of society ; and he had attained the ripe age 
of thirty-seven years, and was a rich and prosperous 
man, before he gave the slightest token of an inclina- 
tion towards matrimony. About a twelvemonth pre- 
vious to that period of his life, the deaths—quickly 
following each other—of a Mr and Mrs Stevens threw 
their eldest daughter, Lucy, upon Mr Lisle’s hands. 
Mr Lisle had been left an orphan at a very early age, and 
Mrs Stevens—his aunt, and then a maiden lady—had, 
in accordance with his father’s will, taken charge of 
himself and brother till they severally attained their 
majority. Long, however, before that she married Mr 
Stevens, by whom she had two children—Lucy and 
Emily. Her husband, whom she survived but two 
months, died insolvent ; and in obedience to the dying 
wishes of his aunt, for whom he appears to have felt 
the tenderest esteem, he took the eldest of her orphan 
children to his home, intending to regard and provide 
for her as his own adopted child and heiress. Emily, 
the other sister, found refuge in the house of a still 
more distant relative than himself. 

The Stevenses had gone to live at a remote part of 
England—Yorkshire, I believe—and it thus fell out, 
that till his cousin Lucy arrived at her new home he 
had not seen her for more than ten years. The pale, 
and somewhat plain child, as he had esteemed her, he 
was startled to find had become a charming woman ; 
and her naturally gay and joyous temperament, quick 
talents, and fresh young beauty, rapidly acquired an 
overwhelming influence over him. Strenuously but 
vainly he struggled against the growing infatuation— 


argued, reasoned with himsclf—passed in review the || 
insurmountable objections to such a union, the @ig | 
ference of age—he leading towards thirty-seven, she || 
barely twenty-one: he, crooked, deformed, of yo. || 
served, taciturn temper—she full of young life, ang | 
grace, and beauty. It was useless; and nearly a year 
had passed in the bootless struggle when Lucy Stevens, 
who had vainly striven to blind herself to the nature 
of the emotions by which her cousin and guardian wag 
animated towards her, intimated a wish to accept her 
sister Fmily’s invitation to pass two or three months 
with her. This brought the affair to a crisis. Buoying 
himself up with the illusions which people in such ay 
unreasonable frame of mind create for themselves, he 
suddenly entered the sitting-room set apart for her 
private use, with the desperate purpose of making his 
beautiful cousin a formal offer of his hand. She was 
not in the apartment, but her opened writing-desk, and 
a partly-finished letter lying on it, shewed that she had 
been recently there, and would probably soon return. 
Mr Lisle took two or three agitated turns about the 
room, one of which brought him close to the writing. 
desk, and his glance involuntarily fell upon the un- 
finished letter. Had a deadly serpent leaped suddenly 
at his throat, the shock could not have been greater, 
At the head of the sheet of paper was a clever pen- 
and-ink sketch of Lucy Stevens and himself: he, 
kneeling to her in a lovelorn ludicrous attitude, and 
she laughing immoderately at his lachrymose and 
pitiful aspect and speech. ‘The letter was addressed to | 
her sister Emily; and the enraged lover saw not only | 
that his supposed secret was fully known, but that he | 
himself was mocked, laughed at for his doting folly. | 
At least this was his interpretation of the words which 
swam before his eyes. At the instant Lucy returned, 
and a torrent of imprecation burst from the furious | 
man, in which wounded self-love, rageful pride, and | 
long pent-up passion, found utterance in wild and | 
bitter words. Half an hour afterwards Lucy Stevens | 
had left the merchant’s house—for ever, as it proved. || 
She, indeed, on arriving at her sister’s, sent a letter || 
supplicating forgiveness for the thoughtless, and, as he | 
deemed it, insulting sketch, intended only for Emily’s | 
eye; but he replied merely by a note written by one of 
his clerks, informing Miss Stevens that Mr Lisle de- || 
clined any further correspondence with her. 
The ire of the angered and vindictive man had, how- | 
ever, begun sensibly to abate, and old thoughts, memo- 
ries, duties, suggested partly by the blank which Lucy's 
absence made in his house, partly by remembrance of 
the solemn promise he had made her mother, were | 
strongly reviving in his mind, when he read the an- 
nouncement of her marriage in a provincial journal, | 
directed to him, as he believed, in the bride’s hané- | 
writing; but this was an error, her sister having sent | 
the newspaper. Mr Lisle also construed this into a || 
deliberate mockery and insult, and from that hour 
strove to banish all images and thoughts connected 
with his cousin from his heart and memory. 
He unfortunately adopted the very worst course 
possible for effecting this object. Had he remained 
amid the buzz and tumult of active life, a mere senti- 
mental disappointment, such as thousands of us have 
sustained and afterwards forgotten, would, there can 
be little doubt, have soon ceased to affiict him. He | 
chose to retire from business, visited Watley, and habits 
of miserliness growing rapidly upon his cankered mind, | 
never afterwards removed from the lodgings he had | 
hired on first arriving there. Thus madly hugging to 
himself sharp-pointed memories which a sensible map 
would have speedily cast off and forgotten, the sour 
misanthrope passed a useless, cheerless, weary exist- 
ence, to which death must have been a welcome relief. 
Matters were in this state with the merose and 
man—aged mentally and corporeally, although his years 
were but fifty-eight—when Mr Flint made Mr Jennings 
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acquaintange. Another month or so had passed away 
ghen Caleb’s attention was one day about noon claimed 
by a young man dressed in mourning, accompanied by 
afemale similarly attired, and from their resemblance 
to each other he conjectured brother and sister. The 
stranger Wished to know if that was the house in which 
|| Mr Ambrose Lisle resided. Jennings said it was; and 
with civil alacrity left his stall and rang the front-door 
bell. The summons was answered by the landlady’s ser- 
yant, who, since Esther May’s death, had waited on the 
first-floor lodger; and the visitors were invited to go 
| yp stairs. Caleb, much wondering who they might be, 
| returned to his stall, and from thence passed into his 
| eating and sleeping room just below Mr Lisle’s apart- 
| ments. Ile was in the act of taking a pipe from the 
| mantel-shelf, in order to the more deliberate and satis- 
fuctory cogitation on such an unusual event, when he 
| was startled by a loud shout, or scream rather, from 
| above. The quivering and excited voice was that of 
| Mr Lisle, and the outcry was immediately followed by 
| an explosion of unintelligible exclamations from several 
| persons. Caleb was up stairs in an instant, and found 
| himself in the midst of a strangely-perplexing and 
| distracted scene. Mr Lisle, pale as his shirt, shaking 
in every limb, and his eyes on fire with passion, was 
| hurling forth a torrent of vituperation and reproach at 
| the young woman, whom he evidently mistook for some 
one else; whilst she, extremely terrified, and unable to 
| stand but for the assistance of her companion, was ten- 
dering a letter in her outstretched hand, and uttering 
broken sentences, which her own agitation and the fury 
of Mr Lisle’s invectives rendered totally incomprehen- 
sible. At last the fierce old man struck the letter from 
her hand, and with frantic rage ordered both the stran- 
gers to leave the room. Caleb urged them to comply, 
and accompanied them down stairs. When they reached 
the street, he observed a woman on the other side of the 
way, dressed in mourning, and much older apparently, 
though he could not well see her face through the thick 
veil she wore, than she who had thrown Mr Lisle into 
such an agony of rage, apparently waiting for them. 
To her the young people immediately hastened, and 
after a brief conference the three turned away up the 
street, and Mr Jennings saw no more of them. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the house-servant 
informed Caleb that Mr Lisle had retired to bed, and 
although still in great agitation, and, as she feared, 
seriously indisposed, would not permit Dr Clarke to be 
sent for, So sudden and violent a hurricane in the 
usually dull and drowsy atmosphere in which Jennings 
lived, excited and disturbed him greatly: the hours, 
however, flew past without bringing any relief to his 
curiosity, and evening was falling, when a peculiar 
| knocking on the floor overhead announced that Mr 
Lisle desired his presence. That gentleman was sitting 
_upin bed, and in the growing darkness his face could 
not be very distinctly seen; but Caleb instantly ob- 
served a vivid and unusual light in the old man’s eyes. 
| The letter so strangely delivered was lying open before 
|| him; and unless the shoemender was greatly mistaken, 
|| there were stains of recent tears upon Mr Lisle’s fur- 

rowed and hollow cheeks. ‘The voice, too, it struck 
| Caleb, though eager, was gentle and wavering. ‘It 

Was a mistake, Jennings,’ he said; ‘I was mad for the 
| moment. Are they gone?’ he added in a yet more 
| subdued and gentle tone. Caleb informed him of what 
| he had seen; and as he did so, the strange light in the 
| old man’s eyes seemed to quiver and sparkle with a yet 
| intenser cmotion than before. Presently he shaded 
|| them with his hand, and remained several minutes 
tilent. He then said with a firmer voice: ‘I shall be 
| 


glad if you will step to Mr Sowerby, and tell him I am 
| to unwell to see him this evening. But be sure to say 
| hothing else,’ he eagerly added, as Caleb turned away 


in compliance with his request ; ‘and when you come 
back, let me see you again.’ 


When Jennings returned, he found to his great sur- 
prise Mr Lisle up and nearly dressed; and his asto- 
nishment increased a hundredfold upon hearing that 
gentleman say, in a quick but perfectly collected and 
decided manner, that he should set off for London by 
the mail-train. 

‘ For London —and by night!’ exclaimed Caleb, 
scarcely sure that he heard aright. 

*Yes—yes, I shall not be observed in the dark,’ 
sharply rejoined Mr Lisle; ‘and you, Caleb, must keep 
my secret from everybody, especially from Sowerby. I 
shall be here in time to see him to-morrow night, and 
he will be none the wiser.’ This was said with a slight 
chuckle; and as soon as his simple preparations were 
complete, Mr Lisle, well wrapped up, and his face al- 
most hidden by shawls, locked his door, and assisted by 
Jennings, stole furtively down stairs, and reached unre- 
cognised the railway station just in time for the train. 

It was quite dark the next evening when Mr Lisle 
returned ; and so well had he managed, that Mr Sower- 
by, who paid his usual visit about half an hour after- 
wards, had evidently heard nothing of the suspicious 
absence of his esteemed client from Watley. The old 
man exulted over the success of his deception to Caleb 
the next morning, but dropped no hint as to the object 
of his sudden journey. 

Three days passed without the occurrence of any 
incident tending to the enlightenment of Mr Jennings 
upon these mysterious events, which, however, he 
plainly saw had lamentably shaken the long-since 
failing man. On the afternoon of the fourth day, Mr 
Lisle walked, or rather tottered, into Caleb’s stall, and 
seated himself on the only vacant stool it contained. 
His manner was confused, and frequently purposeless, 
and there was an anxious, flurried expression in his face 
which Jennings did not at all like. He remained silent 
for some time, with the exception of partially inaudible 
snatches of comment or questionings, apparently ad- 
dressed to himself. At last he said: ‘I shall take a 
longer journey to-morrow, Caleb—much longer: let me 
see—where did I say? Ah, yes! to Glasgow; to be 
sure to Glasgow !” 

‘To Glasgow, and to-morrow!’ exclaimed the 
astounded cobbler. 

‘No, no—not Glasgow; they have removed,’ feebly 
rejoined Mr Lisle. ‘But Lucy has written it down for 
me. ‘True—true; and to-morrow I shall set out.’ 

The strange expression of Mr Lisle’s fuce became 
momentarily more strongly marked, and Jennings, 
greatly alarmed, said: ‘ You are ill, Mr Lisle; let me 
run for Dr Clarke.’ 

*‘No—no,’ he murmured, at the same time striving 
to rise from his seat, which he could only accomplish 
by Caleb’s assistance, and so supported, he staggered 
indoors. ‘I shall be better to-morrow,’ he said faintly, 
and then slowly added: ‘ 'To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow! Ah, me! Yes, as I said, to-morrow, 

*_— He paused abruptly, and they gained his apart- 
ment. He scated himself, and then Jennings, at his 
mute solicitation, assisted him to bed. 

He lay some time with his eyes closed; and Caleb 
could feel—for Mr Lisle held him firmly by the hand, 
as if to prevent his going away—a convulsive shudder 
pass over his frame. At last he slowly opened his eyes, 
and Caleb saw that he was indeed about to depart upon 
the long journey from which there is no return. The lips 
of the dying man worked inarticulately for some mo- 
ments; and then with a mighty effort, as it seemed, he 
said, whilst his trembling hand pointed fecbly to a 
bureau chest of drawers that stood in the room: ‘ There 
—there, for Lucy; there, the secret place is’ Some 
inaudible words followed, and then after a still mightier 
struggle than before, he gasped out: ‘No word—no 
word— to—to Sowerby—for her—Lucy.’ 

More was said, but undistinguishable by mortal ear ; 
and after gazing with an expression of indescribable 
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anxiety in the scared face of his awestruck listener, 
the wearied eyes slowly reclosed—the deep silence 
flowed past ; then the convulsive shudder came again, 
and he was dead 

Caleb Jennings tremblingly summoned the house- 
servant and the landlady, and was still confusedly pon- 
dering the broken sentences uttered by the dying man, 
when Mr Sowerby hurriedly arrived. The attorney’s 
first care was to assume the direction of affairs, and to 
place seals upon every article containing or likely to 
contain anything of value belonging to the deceased. 
This done, he went away to give directions for the 
funeral, which took place a few days afterwards; and 
it.was then formally announced that Mr Sowerby suc- 
ceeded by will to the large property of Ambrose Lisle ; 
under trust, however, for the family, if any, of Robert 
Lisle, the deceased’s brother, who had gone when very 
young to India, and had not been heard of for many 
years—a condition which did not at all mar the joy of 
the crafty lawyer, he having long since instituted pri- 
vate inquiries, which perfectly satisfied him that the 
said Robert Lisle had died, unmarried, at Calcutta. 

Mr Jennings was in a state of great dubiety and con- 
sternation. .Sowerby had emptied the chest of drawers 
of every valuable it contained; and unless he had 
missed the secret receptacle Mr Lisle had spoken of, 
the deceased’s intentions, whatever they might have 
been, were clearly defeated. And if he had not dis- 
covered it, how could he, Jennings, get at the drawers 
to examine them? A fortunate chance brought some 
relief to his perplexities. Ambrose Lisle’s furniture was 
advertised to be sold by auction, and Caleb resolved to 
purchase the bureau chest of drawers at almost any 

rice, although to do so would oblige him to break into 

iis rent-money, then nearly due. ‘The day of sale 
came, and the important lot in its turn was put up. 
In one of the drawers there were a number of loose 
newspapers, and other valueless scraps ; and Caleb, with 
a sly grin, asked the auctioneer if he sold the article 
with all its contents. ‘Oh yes,’ said Sowerby, who was 
watching the sale; ‘the buyer may have all it contains 
over his in, and much good may it do him.’ A 
laugh followed the attorney’s sneering remark, and the 
biddings went on. ‘I want it,’ observed Caleb, ‘ be- 
cause it just fits a recess like this one in my room 
underneath.’ This he said to quiet a suspicion he 
thought he saw gathering upon the attorney’s brow. It 
was finally knocked down to Caleb at L.5, 10s., a sum 
considerably beyond its real value; and he had to 
borrow a sovereign in order to clear his speculative 
purchase. ‘This done, he carried off his prize, and as 
soon as the closing of the house for the night secured 
him from interruption, he set eagerly to work in search 
of the secret drawer. A long and patient examination 
was richly rewarded. Behind one of the small drawers 
of the secrétaire portion of the piece of furniture was 
another small one, curiously concealed, which contained 
Bank-of-England notes to the amount of L.200, tied up 
with a letter, upon the back of which was written, in the 
deceased’s handwriting, ‘'To take with me.’ The letter 
which Caleb, although he read print with facility, had 
much difficulty in making out, was that which Mr 
Lisle had struck from the young woman’s hand a few 
weeks before, and proved to be a very affecting appeal 
from Lucy Stevens, now Lucy Warner, and a widow, 
with two grown-up children. Her husband had died in 
insolvent circumstances, and she and her sister Emily, 
who was still single, were endeavouring to carry on a 
school at Bristol, which promised to be sufficiently pros- 
perous if the sum of about L.150 could be raised, to 
save the furniture from her deceased husband’s credi- 
tors, The claim was pressing, for Mr Warner had been 
dead nearly a year, and Mr Lisle being the only relative 
Mrs Warner had in the world, she had ventured to 
entreat his assistance for her mother’s sake. ‘There 
could be no moral doubt, that this money 


was intended for Mrs Warner’s relief; and early in the | 
morning Mr Caleb Jennings dressed himself in his Syn. 
day’s suit, and with a brief announcement to his land. || 
lady that he was about to leave Watley for a day or | 
two on a visit to a friend, set off for the railway station, || 
He had not proceeded far when a difficulty struck him: || 
the bank-notes were all twenties; and were he to ¢ i 
a twenty-pound note at the station, where he was well || 
known, great would be the tattle and wonderment, if | 
nothing worse, that would ensue. So Caleb tried hig | 
credit again, borrowed sufficient for his journey to Lon. 
don, and there changed one of the notes. 

He soon reached Bristol, and blessed was the relief | 
which the sum of money he brought afforded Mrs War. | 
ner. She expressed much sorrow for the death of Mr | 
Lisle, and great gratitude to Caleb, The worthy man | 
accepted with some reluctance one of the notes, or at | 
least as much as remained of that which he had changed; || 
and after exchanging promises with the widow and her || 
relatives to keep the matter secret, departed homewards, | 
The young woman, Mrs Warner’s daughter, who had | 
brought the letter to Watley, was, Caleb noticed, the | 
very image of her mother, or rather of what her mother || 
must have been when young. This remarkable resem- || 
blance it was, no doubt, which had for the moment go || 
confounded and agitated Mr Lisle. 

Nothing occurred for about a fortnight after Caleb's 
return to disquiet him, and he had begun to feel toler. || 
ably sure that his discovery of the notes would remain || 
unsuspected, when, one afternoon, the sudden and im- | 
petuous entrance of Mr Sowerby into his stall caused | 
him to jump up from his seat with surprise and alarm. | 
The attorney’s face was deathly white, his eyes glared || 
like a wild beast’s, and his whole appearance exhi- || 
bited uncontrollable agitation. ‘A word with you, | 
Mr Jennings,’ he gasped—‘ a word in private, and at 
once!’ Caleb, in scarcely less consternation than his || 
visitor, led the way into his inner room, and closed the | 
door. 
‘ Restore—give back,’ screamed the attorney, vainly 
struggling to dissemble the agitation which convulsed || 
him—‘ that—that which you have purloined from the || 
chest of drawers!’ | 

The hot blood rushed to Caleb’s face and temples; || 
the wild vehemence and suddenness of the demand || 
confounded him; and certain previous dim suspicions || 
that the law might not only pronounce what he had || 
done illegal, but possibly felonious, returned upon him | 
a terrible force, and he quite lost his presence of | 
mind. i} 
‘I can’t—I can’t,’ he stammered. ‘It’s gone—given ! 


awa: 

¢ hen !’ shouted, or more correctly howled, A 
at the same time flying at Caleb’s throat as if he would | 
throttle him. ‘Gone—given away! You lie—you want || 
a bargain with me—dog!—liar !—rascal !— | 
thief!’ 

This was a species of attack which Jennings was at | 
no loss how to meet. He shook the attorney roughly | 
off, and hurled him, in the midst of his vituperation, to 
the further end of the room. 

They then stood glaring at cach other in silence, till 
the attorney, mastering himself as well as he could, 
essayed another and more rational mode of attaining | 
his purpose. 

‘Come, come, Jennings,’ he said, ‘don’t be a fod. || 
Let us understand each otlier. I have just discovered | 
@ paper, a memorandum of what you have found in the 
drawers, and to obtain which you bought them. I 
don’t care for the money—keep it; only give me the | 


paper 

‘Papers—documents !’ ejaculated Caleb in unfeigned 
surprise. 

‘Yes—yes ; of use to me only. You, I remember, 
cannot read writing ; but they are of great consequence 
to me—to me only, I tell you.’ 
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‘You can’t mean Mrs Warner’s letter?’ 
| *No—no; curse the letter! You are playing with 
_gtiger! Keep the money, I tell you; but give up the 
locuments—or I’ll transport you!’ shouted 

Sowerby with reviving fury. 

Caleb, thoroughly bewildered, could only mecha- 
| nically ejaculate that he had no papers or documents. 
The rage of the attorney when he found he could 
extract nothing from Jennings was frightful. He lite- 
rally foamed with passion, uttered the wildest threats ; 
and then suddenly changing his key, offered the as- 
tounded cobbler one—two—three thousand pounds: 
any sum he chose to name, for the papers—documents ! 
| This scene of alternate violence and cajolery lasted 
| nearly an hour; and then Sowerby rushed from the 
house, as if pursued by the furies, and leaving his 
auditor in a state of thorough bewilderment and dis- 
| may. It occurred to Caleb, as soon as his mind had 
settled into something like order, that there might be 
another secret drawer; and the recollection of Mr 
lisle’s journey to London recurred suggestively to 
him. Another long and eager search, however, proved 
fruitless; and the suspicion was given up, or, more 
correctly, weakened. 

As soon as it was light the next morning, Mr Sowerby 
was again with him. He was more guarded now, and 
| was at length convinced that Jennings had no paper 
| ordocument to give up. ‘It was only some important 
| memoranda,’ observed the attorney carelessly, ‘that 
| would save me a world of trouble in a lawsuit I shall 
| have to bring against some heavy debtors to Mr Lisle’s 
estate; but I must do as well as I can without them. 
Good-morning.’ Just as he reached the door, a sudden 
thought appeared to strike him. He stopped, and 
| said: ‘ By the way, Jennings, in the hurry of business 
| I forgot that Mr Lisle had told me the chest of drawers 
| you bought, and a few other articles, were family 
| relics which he wished to be given to certain parties 
he named. The other things I have got; and you, I 
| suppose, will let me have the drawers for—say a pound 
| profit on your bargain ?’ | 

Caleb was not the acutest man in the world; but 
this sudden proposition, carelessly as it was made, 
| suggested. curious thoughts. ‘No, he answered; ‘I 
shall not part with it. I shall keep it as a memorial 
| of Mr Lisle.’ 

Sowerby’s face assumed, as Caleb spoke, a ferocious 
expression. ‘Shall you?’ said he. ‘Then be sure, 
my fine fellow, that you shall also have something to 
| remember me by as long as you live!’ 

He then went away, and a few days afterwards Caleb 
was served with a writ for the recovery of the two 
| hundred pounds. 

The affair made a great noise in the place; and 

| Caleb’s conduct being very generally approved, a sub- 
scription was set on foot to defray the cost of defend- 

| ing the action—one Hayling, a rival attorney to 

Sowerby, having asserted that the words used by the 
Proprietor of the chest of drawers at the sale barred 
his claim to the money found in them. ‘This wise 
| gentleman was intrusted with the defence ; and, strange 

to say, the jury—a common one—spite of the direction 
of the judge, returned a verdict for the defendant, upon 
the ground that Sowerby’s jocular or sneering remark 
amounted to a serious, valid leave and licence to sell 
two hundred pounds for five pounds ten shillings! 

Sowerby obtained, as a matter of course, a rule for 
4 new trial; and a fresh action was brought. All at 
once Hayling refused to go on, alleging deficiency of 

He told Jennings that in his opinion it would 
be better that he should give in to Sowerby’s whim, 
Who only wanted the drawers in order to comply with 
the testator’s wishes. ‘ Besides,’ remarked Hayling 
m conclusion, ‘he is sure to get the article, you know, 
When it comes to be sold under a writ of fi fa” A few 
days after this conversation, it was ascertained that 


Hayling was to succeed to Sowerby’s business, the 
latter gentleman being about to retire upon the for- 
tune bequeathed him by Mr Lisle. 

At last Caleb, driven nearly out of his senses, though 
still doggedly obstinate, by the harassing perplexities 
in which he found himself, thought of applying to us. 

‘A very curious affair, upon my word,’ remarked 
Mr Flint, as soon as Caleb had unburdened himself of 
the story of his woes and cares; ‘and in my opinion 
by no means explainable by Sowerby’s anxiety to fulfil 
the testator’s wishes. He cannot expect to get two 
hundred pence out of you; and Mrs Warner, you say, 
is equally unable to pay. Very odd indeed. Perhaps 
if we could get time, something might turn up.’ 

With this view Flint looked over the papers Caleb 
had brought, and found the declaration was in trover— 
a manifest error—the notes never admittedly having 
been in Sowerby’s actual possession. We accordingly 
demurred to the form of action, and the pi i 
were set aside. This, however, proved of no ultimate 
benefit: Sowerby persevered, and a fresh action was 
instituted against the unhappy shoemender. So utterly 
overcrowed and disconsolate was poor Caleb, that he 
determined to give up the drawers, which was all 
Sowerby even now required, and so wash his hands of 
the unfortunate business. Previous, however, to this 
being done, it was determined that another thorough 
and scientific examination of the mysterious piece of 
furniture should be made; and for this purpose Mr 
Flint obtained a workman skilled in the mysteries of 
secret contrivances, from the desk and dressing-case 
establishment in King Street, Holborn, and proceeded 
with him to Watley. 

The man performed his task with great care and 
skill: every depth and width was gauged and measured, 
in order to ascertain if there were any false bottoms 
or backs; and the workman finally pronounced that 
there was no concealed receptacle in the article. 

‘I am sure there is,’ persisted Flint, whom disap- 
pointment as usual rendered but the more obstinate ; 
‘and so is Sowerby: and he knows, too, that it is so 
cunningly contrived as to be undiscoverable, except by 
a person in the secret, which he no doubt at first ima- 
gined Caleb to be. I'll tell you what we’ll do: You 
have the n tools with you. Split the con- 
founded chest of drawers into shreds: I’ll be answer- 
able for the consequences.’ 

This was done carefully and methodically, but for 
some time without result. At length the large drawer 
next the floor had to be knocked to pieces; and as it 
fell apart, one section of the bottom, which, like all the 
others, was divided into two compartments, dropped 
asunder, and discovered a parchment laid flat between 
the two thin leaves, which, when pressed together in 
the grooves of the drawer, presented precisely the same 
appearance as the rest. Flint snatched up the parch- 
ment, and his eager eye had scarcely rested an instant 
on the writing, when a shout of triumph burst from 
him. It was the last will and testament of Ambrose 
Lisle, dated August 21, 1838—the day of his last 
hurried visit to London. It revoked the former will, 
and bequeathed the whole of his property, in equal 
portions, to his cousins Lucy Warner and Emily Stevens, 
with succession to their children; but with reservation 
of one-half to his brother Robert or children, should he 
be alive, or have left offspring. 

Great, it may be supposed, was the jubilation of 
Caleb Jennings at this discovery; and all Watley, by 
his agency, was in a marvellously short space of time 
in a very similar state of excitement. It was very late 
that night when he reached his bed; and how he got 
there at all, and what precisely had happened, except, 
indeed, that he had somewhere picked up a splitting 
headache, was, for some time after he awoke the next 
morning, very ly remembered. 

Mr Flint, upon reflection, was by no means so exul- 
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tant as the worthy shoemender. The odd mode of 
packing away a deed of such importance, with no 
assignable motive for doing so, except the needless awe 
with which Sowerby was said to have inspired his 
feeble-spirited client, together with what Caleb had 
said of the shattered state of the deceased’s mind after 
the interview with Mrs Warner’s daughter, suggested 
fears that Sowerby might dispute, and perhaps success- 
fully, the validity of this last will. My excellent part- 
ner, however, determined, as was his wont, to puta 
bold face on the matter; and first clearly settling in his 
own mind what he should and what he should not say, 
waited upon Mr Sowerby. ‘The news had preceded him, 
and he was at once surprised and delighted to find that 
the nervous, crestfallen attorney was quite unaware of 
the advantages of his position. On condition of not 
being called to aecount for the moneys he had received 
and expended, about L.1200, he destroyed the former 
will in Mr Flint’s presence, and gave up at once all the 
deceased’s papers. From these we learned that Mr 
Lisle had written a letter to Mrs Warner, stating what 
he had done, and where the will would be found, and 
that only herself and Jennings would know the secret. 
From infirmity of purpose, or from having subsequently 
determined on a personal interview, the letter was not 
posted; and Sowerby subsequently discovered it, to- 
gether with a memorandum of the numbers of the bank- 
notes found by Caleb in the secret drawer—the eccen- 
tric gentleman appears to have had quite a mania for 
such hiding-places—of a writing-desk. 

The affair was thus happily terminated: Mrs Warner, 
her children, and sister, were enriched, and>Caleb Jen- 
nings was sct up in a good way of business in his native 
place, where he still flourishes. Over the centre of his 
shop there is a large nondescript sign, surmounted by 
a golden boot, which, upon close inspection, is found to 
bear some resemblance to a huge bureau chest of 
drawers, all the circumstances connected with which 
may be heard, for the asking, and in much fuller detai! 
than I have given, from the lips of the owner of the 
establishment, by any lady or gentleman who will take 
the trouble of a journey to Watley for that purpose. 


A FAREWELL BANQUET. 


Whey lately in London we were favoured with an 

“invitation to visit certain ships about to depart to the 
Canterbury Settlement in New Zealand, and to dine 
afterwards with a large party on the occasion of bidding 
farewell to the emigrant passengers setting out for that 
distant colony. The day was fine, and the sun shone 
forth brilliantly as we entered the extensive enclosure 
forming the East India import dock, where the vessels 
were moore|. As regards this dock, it may be as well 
to explain that it does not resemble « harbour sur- 
rounded with houses, and involved in the confusion 
which one usually sees at ordinary quays. It is a 
piece of water with ample quayage in a state of perfect 
repose, the whole, including a slip of green, environed 
by a lofty wall, within which no entrance is obtained 
except by well-guarded gateways. Any intending 
passengers, therefore, arriving within this enclosure 
may be quite at their ease; they are not exposed to 
that horrible din that pervades shipping places; and 
they go on board and make all their arrangements with 
the utmost deliberation. 

On entering upon the spacious quadrangle, partly 
dock and partly green grass, we at once observed five 
vessels ranged along the nearest quay, decorated all over 
with flags ; and with matted gangways reaching from the 
quay to the decks, so as to allow the freest ingress and 
egress. On the quay stood groups of ladies and gentle- 


men chatting, and parties were walking into and outof || 
the ships. On the green was a large wooden 
with the union-jack hoisted on a pole at the doorway; |) 
and conspicuously at one end was a canyas tent, in 
which waiters were busily preparing the materials of 
refection. A gardener’s van was depositing flowers in 
pots to ornament the tables. A band of some regiment 
or no regiment was arriving and taking up a suitable | 
position. As is always the case where anything js | 
going on in London, there were plenty of police-officers || 
to see that order was preserved. We gave only a look || 
into the wooden structure. The struggle of arranging |) 
plates and glasses was considerable ; but the chaos was || 
not very alarming. Blackwall waiters possess a faculty | 
of arrangement in dining affairs, which allays all 
gastronomic apprehensions. 

Having glanced round at the tout ensemble, we pro- || 
ceeded to the ships, beginning with the first in the || 
row, called the Bangalore. We found the deck pretty || 
well covered with people—a mixture of visitors and 
emigrants. First we went into the poop, then de- 
scended a steepish but not particularly bad stair, to the || 
deck below, where we had the presumption, in common || 
with hundreds of others, to look into every hole and || 
corner, and ask all sorts of odd questions. After this || 
we remounted to the deck, and inspected in a critieal |) 
way the pigs, the sheep, the fowls, the ducks, all of || 
which seemed very cheery and comfortable in their 
respective bins;-and lastly, we examined the cow, a 
most respectable-looking animal, standing in a roofed 
stall, and having before her a manger full of sweet- 
smelling hay, which she munched with a degree of 
satisfaction highly edifying. Poor cow! thought we, || 
you are going to be an involuntary emigrant, and || 
never more will have the happiness of rolling about in || 
the rich meadows of merry England. Well, well, it is 
to be hoped you will get across the line without being || 
turned into beef, and live to crop daisies and cowslips, 
or something analogous to them, at the antipodes. 

Most emigrant ships when about to sail present a || 
dreadfully topsy-turvy aspect. Sailors are frantically || 
pulling at ropes, and bawling down hatchways ; the 
commander is full of troubles, and has not time to 
be civil; the state of affairs in what comes within 
the steward’s department will not endure description. 
Sights, smells, sounds! ‘The words are enough. No 
doubt the arrangements on board emigrant vessels have 
been recently much improved by the generally active 
supervision of government agents. Still, referring only 
to what may be daily seen at Liverpool and Glasgow, 
things are not quite what could be wished. Many 
emigrant ships are vessels employed in the timber or 
general import trade, and they seem to export or take 
away emigrants pretty much as a kind of ballast. In 
short, the emigration business with them is only a 
secondary or incidental consideration, not that primary 
object which, under a right system, it ought to be.» A 
scene of scrambling on board one of these timber- 
trading emigrant vessels lately at the Broomielaw, 
Glasgow, has left a most unpleasing impression on our 
memory ; and to this scene the spectacle that presented 
itself in the dock at Blackwall offered an agreeable 
contrast. Without disparaging other efforts in the 
same direction, we can at least say, that nothing in the 
nature of emigrant shipment which has come under 
our notice can be at all compared with the comfortable 
arrangements on board the vessels now starting for 
Canterbury. Nothing seemed to be done in a shabby, 
higeldy - pigeldy way. Roomy and substantial, the 
— we visited were the pink of cleanliness and 
order. 

The accommodation on board all the vessels was 
alike, or as nearly so as circumstances could admit, 
and was designed for three orders of persons, some- 
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what us to aristocracy, middle, and lower 
¢asses. The best kind of accommodation was in the 
The poop, or cuddy, as it is sometimes called, 


deck, so that you walk into and out of it without going 
down stairs. It is situated in the after or hind-part of 
the vessel, and its roof, which we reach by a flight of 
steps, forms an agreeable place for walking or sitting 
jn the open air. In hot weather an awning is drawn 


ting under this awning during fine weather, while the 
ship passes rapidly and smoothly through the water, is 
ouc of the most delightful things experienced in a long 
sea-voyage. ‘The poop has two windows looking out on 
the deck, and on entering we find that along the sides 
there is a row of cabins, cach having a door like a bed- 
room, and completely partitioned off from its neighbours. 
On the further side is a window of four small panes, 
opening on the side of the ship. In the Bangalore these 
enbins were capacious, and about eight feet high. Each 
could accommodate a bed, a small chest of drawers, a 
table, two chairs, and some other articles of furniture. 
One that we peeped into was provided with a shelf of 
books. Any person occupying a cabin of this class may 
be as retired as in his own house. the occupants 
take their meals at a long mahogany table which runs 
up the middle of the cuddy. They are supposed to be 
the guests of the captain, and require to conduct them- 
selves accordingly. At the end of the cuddy, near the 
entrance, is the pantry of the steward, who acts as 
waiter and general assistant. Such is the accommo- 
dation of what are styled poop passengers. 

On the lower deck are the berths of an inferior kind. 
In that part of this lower deck which is beneath the 
poop are the chief cabins, as they are called, being the 
size of those above, and ranged in the same manner 
along the sides. The windows in them are consider- 
ably smaller; but to insure ventilation, the partitions 


secluded as the upper cabins. Passengers who occupy 
these apartments take their meals up stairs with the 
residents in the poop, so, except when sleeping, they 
need not be much in the lower deck. All proper 
accommodations for cleanliness are attached to the 
suites of berths. Adjoining the chief cabins on the 
lower deck are the second-class cabins, which are 
similarly enclosed, and the occupants of which dine at 
a table appointed for them in this quarter. 

So far, we believe, there is little difference between 
the arrangements of the vessels we refer to and those 
of ordinary emigrant ships from the principal ports. 
The novelty consists in what follows. On the same 
level as the second-class cabins, and running in con- 
tinuation from them to the bow of the vessel, are the® 
places appointed fur the humbler class of passengers. 
These are of four varieties—berths for families, for 
married couples, for unmarried men, and for unmarried 
women. The berths for families are cabins with doors, 
not differing materially from the cabins of the second- 
¢lass. The berths for married couples are enclosed 
spaces in two tiers; the space for a couple being three 
feet six inches wide, or thereabouts, and the same in 
height. The only opening is at the end; so that the 
occupants may be said to crawl into bed by the foot. 
Curtains may be hung in front. Nearer the bow, there 
are on one side, in a secluded situation, the berths dis- 
tinctly set apart for young women; in a similar recess 
on the opposite side are the berths for men. In cer- 
tain small cabins in the line of berths suitable accom- 
Modations for cleanliness are provided for the use of 
both sexes respectively. Wooden seats run along the 
fronts of the berths, and in the middle is fixed a deal- 
table, with a form on each side. Here all the third- 

passengers dine, and are ordinarily seated — 
women sewing, men reading, and children amusing 


themselves. 


This general apartment is lighted at the centre by 
the hatchway, in which is the stair for access; and 
near this opening the schoolmaster daily surrounds 
himself with the children of the party, for purposes of 
instruction. A reference to this circumstance leads 
to some notice of the principles on which the Canter- 
bury Association is conducted. One object is to put | 
the transmission of emigrants on a decent and every | 
way proper footing. Accordingly, besides every care 
as respects health and material comforts, regard is had 
for spiritual and moral advancement. In each ship 
is a clergyman to conduct religious ordinances, a school- 
master to superintend the education of the young, and 
the gencral discipline is such as to preserve the strictest 
propriety and order. ‘The rate of passage-money is, 
we believe, rather higher than is charged by others, 
but it is stated that, all things considered, this is not 
grudged. In point of fact, the association contributes 
towards the expense of the ships and their accom- 
modations, so as to lessen the burden on individual 
passengers; and it does so from the fund paid for 
lands. Of the scheme of the association in its wider 
aspect, it is not our purpose here to enter into par- 
ticulars, as we have lately treated the subject at 
length in a work specially designed for emigrants.* 
We would only observe that, if the price paid for 
lands in the Canterbury Settlement be considerably 
greater than what crown lands in the colonies can be 
elsewhere obtained for, it is on the score of greater 
advantages being given for the money. Whether 
settlers will consent to pay in this indirect manner for 
the establishment of churches, schools, and some other 
attributes of civilised communities, will of course de- 
pend as much on previous habits or feelings as on com- 
mercial calculations. One thing is certain, that if 
capitalists of a respectable standing make this settle- 
ment their chosen seat, the place must be eminently 
advantageous for all those who depend on being em- 
ployed, and who out of such employment look forward 
to the realisation of property. 

Revenons & nos moutons! We return to the more im- 
mediate subject of the article. Having satisfied all 
reasonable curiosity respecting the interior of the ships, 
we proceeded to the banqueting hall, where guests and 
emigrants were respectively taking their seats at several 
well-plenished tables. At an clevated table in the 
centre sat the president of the festivity, Lord Lyttleton, | 
supported by the Duke of Newcastle and a number 
of other distinguished personages, including several 
ladies of rank. Grace being said (by the dean of 
Carlisle), the business of eating commenced, and was 
kept up with vigour under the inspiring strains of 
the band of musicians. What more need be said? 
Of course the speeches were creditable specimens of 
oratory. Yes, one thing it may not be improper io 
mention in conclusion; and that was the‘ gratitica- 
tion which we felt in hearing farewell said to a 
large party of persons in a humble rank, by persons 
occupying the highest social position. This public 
recognition was done feelingly and becomingly, and 
not unaccompanied with counsel of practical wisdom ; 
the whole affair, we trow, being somewhat different 
from the usual method of trundling people out of the 
country like so many cattle or bales of merchandise. 
How immensely—thought we, as we wended homeward 
in a cab—how immensely the aristocracy of this 
country might widen their basis by taking a personal 
concern in the movements, wants, and habits of the 
humbler orders—not in the way of tutelage, for that 
would be mischievous, but in bringing their education 
and influence to bear on measures that affect social 
wellbeing. He was a great man that Lord Baltimore, 
who led a swarm of his countrymen across the Atlantic. 


* The Emigrant’s Manual, published in Parts. Sce the Part on 
New Zealand. 
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William Penn was also a great man, not only as a 
coloniser but as a governor. Among the aristocracy 
there were surely giants in those days. Perhaps we 
are about to see a revival of this masculine character. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


Wuen the testy Laird of Monkbarns had, to the great 
relief of Mrs Macleuchar, been at length safely de- 
— in the Hawes Fly, or Queensferry Diligence, and 

y the lapse of time and the motion of the lumbering 
vehicle, had become repossessed of his equanimity, the 
prized folio, which had such a dulcifying tendency as 
to banish the last traces of impatience and wrath, was 
Sandy Gordon’s ‘Itinerarium Septentrionale. This 
learned folio was so highly appreciated in its own day, 
that a Latin edition was published on the continent 
for the benefit of all European scholars; yet it is no 
exaggeration to say, that nine-tenths of modern readers 
would deem it too severe a penance for any ordinary 
backsliding to be condemned to read it through. It is 
in fact a most excellent type of the old school of anti- 

uarian treatises, and doubtless was selected as such, 
when Sir Walter Scott resolved to have a laugh at one 
of his own favourite hobbies. 

Sir Walter Scott did good service in many ways 
when he produced his inimitable satire. Yet few more 
memorable instances could be produced of the incon- 
sistency of the human mind than the occupation of 
Scott at the very time when he was penning his amusing 
picture of the antiquarian hoarder of ‘ auld nick- 
nackets:’ he was himself expending one of the largest 
incomes ever derived from literature in an attempt to 
realise a practical romance—a modern antiquity—not 
a whit less extravagant than his own credulous hero’s 
agger and vallum on the Kaim of Kinprunes, or its 
never-to-be-forgotten sacrificial patera, or ‘ lang ladle.’ 

It is not, perhaps, the least valuable of the results 
which have been indirectly traced to the writings of 
the great Scottish novelist, that men begin to look 
upon the study of antiquities, not as a research into 
obsolete and lifeless curiosities, but as the readiest 
means of restoring to us the living past, and repeopling 
it with the old actors, not as stuffed or painted auto- 
matons, but as actual men and women like ourselves, 
each ‘in his habit as he lived.’ And it is wonderful 
how much can be done, and how much remains to be 
done, in the way of thus revivifying the past. In 
our own British island there exist even now the re- 
mains of the well-defined barrier, of which the old 
Roman practically said: ‘Here shall be the bounds of 
civilisation with its attendant arts, and beyond it all 
shall be as though it were not!’ It is not, therefore, 
without good reason that men of learning and patient 
research have deemed their time well spent in explor- 
ing this remarkable work, which stretches from the 
banks of the Tyne, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle— 
where its termination still oddly enough gives the name 
to our Wall’s-end coal!—to the border of the Solway 
Firth, on the northern skirts of modern England. 
There has appeared within the last few months a new 
and comparatively popular account of this singular 
structure,* to which we would draw the attention of 
our readers, being convinced that it will amply repay a 
perusal. ‘A dead wall,’ says the historian, ‘may seem 
to most a very unpromising subject. The stones are 
indeed inanimate; but he who has a head to think and 
a heart to feel, will find them suggestive of bright ideas 
and melting sympathies. A large part of the knowledge 
which we possess of the early history of our country has 
been dug out of the ground. The spade and plough of 
the rustic have often exposed documents which have 


* The Roman Wall: A Historical, Topographical, and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus, from 


the Solway to the Tyne. By the Rev. J. C. Bruce, M.A. 


revealed the movements, as well as the modeg of thought || 
and feeling, of those who have slept in the dust for cen. || 
turies. The casual wanderer by the relics of the wall | 
will probably get those vivid glances into Roman cha. || 
racter, and acquire that personal interest in Roman 
story, which will give to the prosaic records of chro- 
niclers a reality and a charm which they did not before 
sess.’ 
—"" is the spirit in which we are invited to retrace | 
the half-obliterated vestiges of the o'd barrier, and to | 
seek to reanimate the Roman warder and his barbarian 
foe. We accordingly find, under such guidance, that 
much of historical and personal interest is recoverable, 
and we obtain glimpses of curious import into that old | 
state of things which existed some fifteen or sixteen | 
hundred years ago on the debatable lands afterwards | 
so famous in Border legend and song. ‘I confess,’ says | 
Horsley, ‘that when I view some part of the country | 
in the north of England, where the Romans had their | 
military ways and stations, that question naturally || 
arises which has been so often proposed—What could || 
move them to march so fur to conquer such a coun- 
try? It appears wild and desolate enough at present, || 
but must have been more so at that time, from the | 
accounts the Roman historians have given us of it. I | 
shall leave the Caledonian Galgacus, or Tacitus for him, | 
to return the answer—If the enemy was rich, their |) 
covetousness moved them; if poor, their ambition, | 
And when they added further desolation to a desolate | 
country, this was their peace.’ \ 

Those, however, who have devoted most time and 
care to the study of the records treasured up in such | 
archeological chronicles, are nearly unanimous in the 
conclusions they arrive at, that Britain was neither a | 
very poor nor a very barbarous country at the period 
of its invasion by the Romans. ‘There are few evils, || 
says Mr Bruce, ‘in the fibres of whose roots the love 
of money will not be found. Gold was another secret || 
but powerful cause of the hardships which the Romans || 
themselves underwent, and of the countless ills which | 
they mercilessly inflicted upon the miserable islanders. 
The British chiefs in general appear to have had consi- | 
derable riches among them. Cesar acquired a large | 
booty in his two descents upon our shore. Prasutagus, | 
the king of the Iceni, died possessed of very great | 
wealth. To a few states in the south, and within a few | 
years after their first subjection, the philosophical Se- | 
neca lent more than L.480,000 of our money upon good | 
security, and at exorbitant interest ; and Severus got a 
prodigious mass of riches in this land.’ So, too, the | 
abundance of gold relics; tores, or collars for the neck, || 
armille, and bracelets for the arms and wrists, and || 
even breastplates and body-armour, all made of pure | 
gold, and now from time to time brought to light, all | 
attest the abundance of the precious metals in this | 
country in early times, and add to the probability, | 
which is confirmed by other evidence, that prior to the 
Roman era our islands abounded in native gold. 

The contrast between the Roman and native relics is | 
not the least remarkable and interesting feature in 
these investigations. The native relics consist of the | 
weapons and implements of stone, bronze, or iron, and | 
the personal ornaments of gold—interesting only as 
evidences of the progress in arts or military skill of 
those to whom they belonged. Their conquerors, on | 
the contrary, have left us definite literary records, || 
altogether independent of the classic histories which 
were written for the p of preserving a memory | 
of these times. Along the whole line of the wall have 
been found inscribed tablets, columns, altars, and innu- 
merable coins. Some of the sepulchral tablets especi- 
ally interest us. One is dedicated to Anicius Ingenuus, 
physician in ordinary to the first Tungrian cohort—a 
curious and unique piece of evidence, so far as Britain 
is concerned, of the attachment of a medical staff to 
the Roman army. Another is dedicated, by a bereaved 
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| husband, ‘To his matchless wife, with whom he had 

| lived twenty-seven years without a single quarrel !’— 

| acouple whose incomparable fidelity may justly chal- 

} comparison with the foremost of modern candi- 
dates for the Dunmow flitch of bacon. 

Among the legends and traditions of ‘The Wall,’ 
| not a few curious, though distorted memories of the 
| old Roman supremacy, as well as of the lawless freedom 
| which succeeded to them, may still be traced, though 
| these are now rapidly fading before the march of the 
| jron highway and the electric wires. Mr Bruce observes: 

‘*There are no old people upon the wall now,” as a 
man of threescore lately said to me when I was endea- 
youring to persuade him to gather up from his still 
| more ancient neighbours the fireside lore of bygone 
times.’ It is not a little singular, however, to find, as 
one of the most widespread traditions of this frontier 
line, the existence of an ingenious Roman substitute 
for the electric telegraph. ‘In this wall,’ says: an old 
writer—Sir Christopher Ridley—‘ was theyr a trunck 
of brass, or whatever kynd of mettal, which went from 
| one place to another along the wall, and came into the 
captaynes chamber, whereat they had watchers for the 
same, and yf theyr had bene stryfe or business betwyxt 
the enemies, and that the watchmen did blow a horn 
| in at the end of the trunke, that came into the chamber, 
and so from one to one.’ Nearly the same tradition 
exists at the present day along some portions of the 
line of the more northerly or Scottish Roman Wall, 
which extended between the Clyde and the Forth; and 
the clay-pipes and flue-tiles used for the stoves and 
| baths of the old Roman villas are triumphantly pro- 
duced in proof of its truth. 
| The traces of Roman and native civilisation along 
| the line of the wall are of the most varied kind; but 
not less interesting to us is the evidence afforded of the 
changing influences on which the existence of the most 
| important cities and stations depended. The Romans 
made it one of their earliest and most indispensable 
tasks in every new province, to construct great mili- 
| tary roads, at the junctions of which, or on the most 
| convenient stations along their course, were speedily 
established camps or military posts, which again, in 
| many cases, became the nucleus of large towns, and 
| gave rise to many of the chief modern cities ; and it is 
a remarkable evidence of the sagacious policy of impe- 
| rial Rome, that one of the very first steps taken by the 
English government after the northern rebellion of 


|| 1745, was the reconstruction of the old military way 


| between Newcastle and Carlisle, almost precisely on the 
| line of Hadrian’s Roman road. 
| We have seen, however, in our own day, an entirely 
new system of roads introduced—namely, the railways; 
| and already the most remarkable changes are resulting 
| from it. Towns, such as St Albans, where formerly 
| hundreds of stage-coaches, postchaises, and gentlemen’s 
| carriages used to change horses daily, are now utterly 
| deserted and grass-grown. They are like sea-ports ona 
| forsaken beach, or like towns along the bank of a river 
| which has abandoned its course. Meanwhile the cur- 
| Tent flows abundantly in the new channel, and large 


| towns are already springing up at Crewe, Blisworth, and 


others of the chief points of junction of the great trunk- 
| lines. A precisely similar result seems to have fol- 
| lowed the desertion of the old Roman Wall, and the 
| abandonment of the great military roads which its 
| defenders had maintained; and the curious antiquary 
| Now exhumes from beneath the wild heath, or the 
| lone sheép-pastures, which seem to the common eye 
| 48 if the hand of man had never disturbed them, evi- 
| dences of wealth, luxury, abundant population, and 
all the appliances of domestic convenience which were 
ma to the native of Italy in the second and third 
century. 
‘For the most part, the stations—cities which for 
centuries were the abodes of busy men, and which re- 


— 


sounded with the hum of multitudes and the clash of 
arms—now present a scene of utter desolation. The 
wayfarer may pass through them without knowing it; 
the streets are levelled, the temples are overthrown, and 
the sons and daughters of Italy, Mauritania, and Spain, 
whose adopted homes they were, no longer encounter 
him. The sheep, depasturing the grass-grown ruins, 
look listlessly upon the passer-by; and the curlew, 
wheeling above his head, screams as at the presence of 
an intruder.’ One can scarcely turn up the soil with- 
out meeting not only with bronze relics and personal 
ornaments, fragments of Roman pottery, and other im- 
perishable articles, but also with the bones of oxen, the 
tusks of boars, deers’ horns, and other animal remains ; 
while as for Roman coins, we are almost tempted to 
fancy their owners must have sown them broadcast, 
they are met with in such quantities wherever the 
ground is disturbed. 

‘It is not a little remarkable,’ says Mr Bruce, ‘ that 
the names of the stations, which must have been house- 
hold words in the days of Roman occupation, have for 
the most part been obliterated from the local vocabu- 
lary. They are now only to be recalled, and that with 
difficulty, by exhuming the stony records of the past, 
and comparing them with the notices of contem- 
poraneous geographers. The truth is, that military 
reasons dictated the choice of the stati cial 
facilities gave rise to modern cities. Long may the 
mere military outpost be consigned to the shepherd’s 
use, whilst the wharf and the warehouse are beset by 
the busy crowd.’ * 

A very different transition-stage, however, had to be 
passed through before the military outpost gave place 
to the warehouse and thronging wharf, such as now 
crowd the site of the old Pons Aeilli, or Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Instead of the classic names of the 
Notitia, we stumble on such terms as Busy-gap, Bogle- 
hole, and the more ominous title of Bloody - gap. 
While yet Scotland and England were rival kingdoms, 
it was the policy of the governments of both countries 
to maintain on the Borders a body of men inured 
to arms, and to encourage a constant system of mu- 
tual aggression and wrongs. When the policy of 
Elizabeth and the accession of James to the throne of 
England allayed the national strife, the stern warriors 
of the Border degenerated into sheep-stealers; and 
instead of dying in the fray, or yielding their necks 
honourably to the headsman’s stroke, they burdened by 
the score the gallows-tree at Newcastle or Carlisle. It 
is impossible to imagine the desolation and misery oc- 
casioned by such a state of society. Bernard Gilpin, 
the ‘apostle of the north,’ was esteemed a brave man, 
because he annually ventured as far as eta to 
preach the gospel of peace to the lawless people of the 
vale of Coquet. Camden and Sir Robert Cotton, 
though ardently desirous of examining the wall, durst 
not venture in their progress eastward beyond Carvo- 
ran. ‘From thence,’ says the illustrious author of the 
‘ Brittania,’ writing about 1580, ‘the wall goeth for- 
ward more aslope by Iverton, Forsten, and Chester-in- 
the- Wall, near to Busy-gap, a place infamous for 
thieving and robbing, where stood some castles (Ches- 
ters they called them), as I have heard, but I could not 
with safety take the full survey of it, for the rank 
robbers thereabouts.’ Mr Bruce adds some curious 
evidence of the ill-repute of this same transmural re- 
gion. In the sixteenth century, an act of the merchants 


* In glancing along the map of the wall, and contrasting the old 
Romannames of the stations with the names now attached to them, 
or the spots which they once occupied, we can trace no resemblance 
whatever between Segedunum and Wallsend, Condercum and Ben- 
well, Vindobala and Rutchester, Hunnum and Halton Chesters, 
Procolitia and Carrowburgh, &c. But at length, near the western 
limits of the county of Northumberland, there occurs a station 
which the Romans called Magna. Is nat the modern name of this 
place, Carvoran, simply a translation of the original into the native 
British language ?—Eb, 
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of Newcastle forbids any guild-brother from taking as 
an apprentice any one born in Tyndale, Liddisdale, or 
any such like places, under a penalty of L.20; assign- 
ing as the reason a notorious fact, that the dishonesty 
and vice of these regions is hereditary, and propagated in 
the blood! ‘ The parties there brought up are known, 
either by education or nature, not to be of honest con- 
versation; they commit frequent thefts, and other 
felonies, proceeding from such lewd and wicked pro- 
genitors!’ Fully a century later, curious evidence 
exists to shew that the old prejudices against these 
Bordermen had in nowise diminished—a case of prose- 
cution for defamation being on record so late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century, because a baker of 
Newcastle had styled a brother freeman ‘a Bussey-gap 
rogue!’ 

Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy’ supplies abundant and 
familiar illustration of the strange lawless system that 
prevailed on the debatable lands lying between the two 
kingdoms long after Scotland and England had become 
one. It was quaintly remarked by a reviewer, after 
referring to some of the forays and cattle-raids of the 
old Border Scotts, that Sir Walter had been at more 
pains to trace his descent from thieves than most men 
would take to prove their ancestors honest men! We 
cannot spare room here, however, for following further 
the lively adventures of the Busy-gap Rogues, though 
they retained their hereditary character down to the 
reign of George ILI. 

No less curious are the medieval traditions that 
linger about the precincts of the old wall in the wilder 
districts of Northumberland. At Sewingshiclds, for 
example, is the locality of the familiar tradition of the 
renowned King Arthur, who, with his Queen Guenever, 
his lords and ladies, hawks and hounds, lic to this day 
enchanted in an unknown cave in the crags, under a 
spell, only to be broken when some one shall first blow 
a bugle-horn which lies near the entrance of the cave, 
and then, with the sword that lies beside it, cut a garter 
through which binds it to the wall. Some fifty years 
ago, so says veracious tradition, the farmer of Sewing- 
shields discovered, under the ruins of the old castle, a 
subterranean passage unknown to him before. He 
entered, and made his way along a low vaulted arch, 
his courage sinking at every step as he trod amid toads 
and slimy lizards, and startled at the flight of dark- 
winged bats, disturbed by his intrusion. At length a 
dim light appeared before him, and following its guid- 
ance, the bold Northumbrian farmer stood under the 
fretted roof of a vast subterranean hall, strangely lighted 
by an unearthly glow. King Arthur, with his queen 
and court, slumbered on a circle of thrones and couches 
round the walls, and at their feet were thirty couples 
of gigantic wolf-hounds. Ona stone-table in the middle 
of the hall lay the spell-dissolving horn, sword, and 
garter. ‘The farmer seized the sword, and as he drew 
it from the scabbard, the eyes of the monarch and his 
courtiers opened. He cut the garter, and they sat up, 
and the dogs shook themselves from the sleep of cen- 
turies. But the courage of the intruder failed him— 
the sword slowly returned to its scabbard; and as the 
strange court sunk again back to their spell-bound 
slumbers, King Arthur exclaimed : 


* Oh wo betide the evil day 
On which this witless wight was born! 
Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-horn!’ 


The farmer was so terror-stricken that he could never 
afterwards tell how he escaped, or find again the 
entrance to the enchanted hall. 

Such is our modern version of the curious myth of 
the good King Arthur, who Merlin swore should come 
again to rule. In many forms it has survived through 
changing centuries, and is well worth considering for the 
truths it embodies under its quaint imagery. Mean- 


while, however, it will suffice to shew how many pleasant | 
topics may be suggested to the rambler along the course 
of the old Roman barrier, which once stretched its yn. 
broken line of forts, curtain walls, and military way, 
from Segedunum, or Wallsend, near the mouth of the 
Tyne, to Bowness on the Solway Firth. To those who 
desire to become familiar with the history and antiqui. | 
ties of this remarkable monument of the military arts 
of ancient Rome, we recommend Mr Bruce’s work, from 
which we have extracted some of the above passages, 
To the antiquary its attractions are great, abounding 
as it does with engravings of altars and inseriptions, 
maps, sections, and ground-plans of all that most 
command his study, and many of these being entirely 
new, and derived from the enthusiastic author’s own 
personal observations. What we have said above, how- 
ever, will suffice to shew that others besides the pro- 
fessed antiquary will find in the work matter to attract, 
to instruct, and to amuse; and we should think little of 
that mind which, amid all the stirring interest of the 
present, can spare no thought for that older state of 
being from whence the present has sprung, and to which 
it owes a reverence in some degree akin to that which 
is due to the parent from the child. 


FRENCH COTTAGE COOKERY, 


I wap frequently remarked a neat little old woman, ina 
clean, stiff-starched, quilted cap, going to and from a 


neighbouring chapel, without however its ever coming | 
into my head to ask who she was; until one day a | 


drove of oxen alarmed her so visibly, that I opened the 


gate of my little garden, and begged her to remain there | 


in safety till the cattle had passed by. 


‘Madame is very polite; she has no doubt been in 


France?’ 


* Yes,’ answered I in her native language, ‘I resided 


there many years, and perceive I have the pleasure of | 
addressing a Frenchwoman,’ 

‘I was born in England, madame; but at eight years 
of age went with my father to Honfleur, where I married, 
and continued to reside until four years ago, when my 
poor husband followed the remains of his last remaining 
child to the grave, and in less than a fortnight after died 


of the grippe himself. I had no means of living then, 
being too old to go out as a femme de journée, my only 
means of gaining a livelihood; so I returned to the place 
where I was born, and my mother’s youngest brother 
allows me thirty-five pounds a year, upon condition that 
I am never more than a month out of England again,’ 


We soon became great friends, aud by degrees I learned | 


her history. This uncle of hers was a year younger than 


herself—a thorough John Bull, who hated the French, | 


and ridiculed everything that was foreign. 


His heart, 


however, was kind and generous, and he no sooner heard of | 
the destitute condition in which his aunt was left, than | 
he hastened across the Channel for her, bought in ber | 
clothes and furniture, which she was forced to sell to | 
enable her to satisfy her creditors, and then made hera | 


present of them all again, offering to convey her to her 
native country, and settle upon her enough to enable her 


to live there decently; which allowance, however, was to | 
cease if she was ever known to be more than a wonth out | 


of England, ‘Time cnough for her to pray over her 
French friends’ graves, poor benighted Cathclic that she 
be! but I wont have more of my money spent among 
them foreign frog-eaters nor I can help,’ ‘The poor woman 
had no other choice; but it was several years before she 
reconciled herself to habits so different from those to 
which she had been so long accustoined; and to the last 
she preserved the French mode in dressing, eating, and 
manner, At the topmost storey of a high house she took 
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| 4wo unfurnished rooms: the largest contained her bed, 
| geerétaire, commode, yendule, prie-dieu, and whatever was 
|| pest'and gayest of her possessions. The room behind was 
| ensacrée, as she called it, to pots and pans, basins and 
paskets, her night-quilt and pillow, and whatever else 
| was not ‘convenable’ to display to ‘le monde;’ but the 
front apartment was where she lived, slept, cooked, ate, and 
| prayed; and a nice, clean, cheerful, well-furnished room 
| it was, and many a pleasant hour have I spent in it with 
the old lady, conversing upon cookery and politeness 
|| —two requisites she found the English quite deficient 
| jy, she said. I confess I am somewhat inclined to agree 
| with her, especially as to the former; and those who agree 
| with me in opinion will perbaps be glad to have her 
| gecipes for the inexpensive French dishes which fine 
| cooks despise too much to print in cookery-books, 

We shall begin with the pot au feu, in Mme Miau’s 
| own words:—‘ Get from the butcher a nice, smooth, pretty 
piece of beef, with as little skin, fat, strings, and bones, 
| as possible: one pound does for me, but for a family we 
| shall say three pounds. Put this into—not an iron pot, 
| not a brass pot, not a tin pot—but an earthen pan with 
| aclose-fitting lid, and three quarts of filtered water, and 
|| some salt, This you must put, not on the fire, but on the 
| top of the oven, which is heated from the fire, and which 
| will do just the same as a hot hearth: let it boil up; 
| skim and deprive it of all grease. When this is accom- 
|| plished, take three large carrots, cut in three pieces— 
|| three, remember!—one large parsnip cut in two, two 
|| turnips, as many leeks as possible—you can’t have too 
| many; two cloves ground, and the least little idea of 
| pepper, and onions if you like—I only put a burnt one 
| tocolour. Now cover up, and let it stay, going tic-tic- 
tic! for seven hours; not to boil, pray. When I hear 
my bouillon bubble, the tears are in my eyes, for I know 
| it is a plat manqgué. When ready, put the beef—what 
| we country people call bouillie—which word, they say, is 
vulgar—never mind!—put it on a dish, and with tasteful 
elegance dispose around the carrots, parsnip, and turnip. 
Then on slices of bread at the bottom of a bowl pour your 
, soup, and thank God for your good dinner. 

‘I sometimes tie the white part of my leeks in bundles, 
like asparagus, and serve on roasted (she never would say 

| toasted) bread. Next day I warm the soup again, intro- 
|, ducing rue, vermicelli, or fresh carrots cut in shapes, as my 
| fancy may lead me, and eat the beef cold with tarragon 
| vinegar. Mme Fouache, my sister-in-law, puts in ce- 
| lery, parsley, and a hundred other things; but that is 
| modern—mine is the old, respectable pot au feu; and I 
| hever have nonplus, what all the Fouaches are so fond 
| of, which is properly a Spanish, not a French dish, called 
| podrida—very extravagant. Not only have they 
| beef, but a fowl, a ham, or piece of one; a Bologna or 
| Spanish sausage; all the vegetables named above; pois 
| chiches (large hard peas), which must be soaked a night; 
| acabbage, a hard pear, and whatever they can gather, in 
| the usual proportion of a small quart to a large pound of 
| meat; and not liking oil, as the Spaniards do, Mme Fouache 
_ adds butter and flour to some of the soup, to make sauce. 

The fowl is browned before the fire, and served with pear, 
peas, celery, and the ham with the cabbage; the beef with 
the carrots, leeks, and parsnips; the sausage by itself; and 
the soup in a tureen over a croiton, This takes nine 
hours of slow cooking; but inine, the veritable pot au feu 
Francais, is much better, as well as simpler and cheaper.’ 

‘Thank you, Mme Miau,’ said I ; ‘ here it is all written 
down, Is that batter-pudding you have arranged for 
frying?” - 

‘No, madame ; it is savrasin, It was my dinner yes- 
terday, en bouillic; to-day I fry it, and with a gurnet 
besides, am well dined.’ 

“How do you cook it ? 

In France I take half a pint of water and a pint and 
a half of milk; but here the milkman saves me the 


trouble: so I take two pints of his milk, and by degrees 
mix in a good half pint of buckwheat-flour, salt, an egg 
if you have it, but if not, half an hour’s additional boil- 
ing will do as well. This mess must boil long, till it is 
quite, quite thick: you eat some warm with milk, and 
put the remainder into a deep plate, where, when cold, it 
has the appearance you see, a is very nice fried.’ 

* And the gurnet ?” 

*I boil it, skin it, and bone it, and pour over it the 
following sauce:—A dessert-spoonful of flour rubbed 
smooth into a half tumbler of water; this you boil till 
it is thick, and looks clear; then take it off the fire, 
and pray don’t put it on again, to spoil the taste, and 
pop in a good lump of Dutch butter, if you can’t afford 
fresh, which is much better, and a Bal teaspoonful of 
vinegar; pour this over your fish: an egg is a great im- 

rovement. I can’t afford that, but I sometimes add a 
ittle drop of milk if I have it.’ 

‘Iam sure it must be very good: and, by the by, can 
you tell me what to do with a miserable half-starved 
chicken that the dogs killed, to make it eatable?’ 

‘Truss it neatly, stuff it with sausage and bread- 
crumbs ; mix some flour and butter, taking care it does 
not colour in the pan, for it must be a white rout ; plump 
your chicken in this, and add a little water, or soup if 
you have it; take four little onions, two small carrots 
cut in half; tie in a bundle the tops of celery, some chives, 
a bay-leaf, and some parsley ; salt to taste, with a bit of 
mace—will be all you require more; cover close, so that 
all air is excluded, and keep it simmering two hours and 
a quarter: it will turn out white and plump; place the 
vegetables round it; stir in an egg to thicken the sauce, 
off the fire, and your dish will not make you blush.’ I 
did as she directed, and found it very good. 


I went very often to Mme Miau’s, and invariably found 
her reading her prayer-book, and she as invariably put it 
down unaffected! y without remark, and entered at once 
into conversation upon the subject I introduced, never 
alluding to her occupation. 

**T fear, said I one day, ‘1 interrupt your devotions.’ 

* Du tout, madame, they are finished; I am so far from 
chapel I can only get there upon Sundays or on the very 
great saints’? days; but I have my good corner here,’ 
pointing to the pric-dieu, which stood before what I had 
always imagined shelves, protected from the dust by a 
green baize curtain ; ‘and you see I have my little re- 
membrances behind this,’ added she, pulling the curtain 
aside, and displaying a crucifix, ‘the Virgin mild and 
sweet St John’ standing by, her string of beads, the 
crowns of everlastings from her parents’, husband’s, and 
children’s graves, several prints of sacred subjects, and a 
shell containing holy water. 

Her simple piety was so sincere that I felt no desire 
to cavil at the little harmless superstitions mixed with 
it, but said: ‘You must have many sad and solitary 
hours; but you know where to look for consolation I 
find, 

* Yes, indeed, madame. Without religion how could I 
have lived through my many sorrows? but God sustains 
me, and I am not unhappy, although wearing out my 
age in poverty and in a strange land, without one of 
those I loved left to comfort me; for if the longest life 
be short, the few years I have before me are shorter still, 
and I thank Him daily for the comfort I derive from my 
Christian education.’ 

She was too delicate-minded to say Catholic, which I 
knew she meant, and I changed the subject, lest our 
ideas might not agree so well if we pursued it much 
further. ‘ Pray, Mme Miau, what is the use of that odd- 
looking iron stand ?” 

‘It is for stewing or boiling: the baker sells me the 
burnt wood out of his oven (we call it braise in France), 
which I mix with a little charcoal; this makes a capital 
fire, and in summer I dress my dinner. You see there 
are three pots, one above the other; this saves me the 
heat, and dirt, and expense of a fire in the grate, for it 
stands in the passage quite well, and stewed beefsteak i 
never so good as when dressed by it.’ 
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* How do you manage?” 

*I make a rout, and put to it a quantity of onions 
minced small, and a bit of garlic, when they are quite 
soft; I add salt, a little pepper, and some flour and 
water, if I have no gravy or soup. Into this I put slices 
of beef, and let it stew slowly till a done, and then 
thicken the sauce with polder starch. The neighbours 
down stairs like this so much, that we often go halves 
in both the food and firing, which greatly reduces the 
cost to both; and it keeps so well, and heats up so nicely! 
They eat it with boiled rice, which I never before saw 
done, and like very much; but I boil my rice more than 
they do, and beat it into a paste, with salt and an 

, and either brown it before the fire or fry it, which I 
think an improvement; but neighbour Green likes it all 
natural,’ 

*Oh, do tell me about sowpe a la graisse ; it sounds 
very uninviting.’ 

* I seldom take it in this country, where vegetables are 
so dear, and you must prepare your graisse yourself? 

* How do you prepare it?” 

* By boiling dripping with onions, garlic, and spices; a 
good tablespoonful of this gives a nice taste to water, and 

ou add every kind of vegetable you can obtain, and eat 
it with brown bread steeped in it. The very poor abroad 
almost live on it, and those who are better off take a sou 
from those who have no fire, pour tremper leur soupe; 
and surely on a cold day this hot mess is more acceptable 
to the stomach than cold bread and cheese.’ 

* You seem very fond of onions with everything.’ 

* Yes; they make everything taste well: now crevettes, 
what you call shrimps, how good they are with onions!’ 

*How! onions with shrimps !—what an odd combina- 
tion! Tell me how to dress this curious dish.’ 

* When the shrimps are boiled, shell them, take a pint 
or a quart, according to your family; make a rout, add- 
ing pepper; jump (saufez) them in it, adding, as they 
warm, minced parsley; when quite hot, take them off the 
fire, and stir round among them a good spoonful of sour 
cream. Pois de prud’homme and pois mange-tout axe 
dressed the same, leaving out the flour and pepper.’ 

*I don’t know what pois you mean,’ 

*The prud’hommes, when they first come in, are like 
lupin-pods, and contain little square white beans. You do 
not shell them till they are quite old, and then they are 
good also, but not nearly so good or so wholesome as in 
the green pods. The pois tirer or mange-touls are just 
like every other es as you can eat the podg, you 
have them full three weeks before the others are ready, 
and a few handfuls make a good dish: you must take the 
string off both, as you do with kidney-beans, unless when 
young.’ 

* I suppose you eat the white dry beans which are to be 
bought at the French shop here.’ 

: No, never: they don’t agree with me, nor indeed are 
they very digestible for any but strong workers,’ 

* How should they be dressed ?” 

* Steeped from five to twelve hours; boiled till tender ; 
then jumped with butter and parsley in a pan after drain- 
ing well; and milk and an egg stirred in them off the 
fire, or what is much better, a little sour cream or thick 
buttermilk. They eat well with roast mutton, and are 
mauch more delicate than the red beans, which, however, 
I have never seen sold in this country.’ 

* Do you drink tea?’ 

‘I would do so were I confined to the wishy-washy 
stuff people of my rank in England call coffee—bad in 
| itself, and worse prepared.’ 

* How do you manage ?’ 

*I buy coffee-beans ready roasted or not: a coffee-mill 
cost ine 1s. Gd., and I grind it every now and then my- 
self ; but I always freshen my beans by jumping them in 
a clean frying-pan, with a little new butter, till quite dry 
and crisp—very easy to do, and the way to have good 
coffee. I do a little at a time, and use that small coffee 
biggen, which is now common even in this country: two 
well-heaped teaspoonfuls serve me; but were I richer, I 
should put three. Upon these two spoonfuls I pour a 
cup of boiling water, and while it is draining through, 


heat the same quantity of milk, which I mix with the 
clear coffee, and I have my two cu Chiccory I don’ 
like, spite of the doctor, who says it is wholesome, jj 
French doctors preach against coffee; but I who haye 
drunk it all my life am of opinion they talk nonsense, 
You may take it stronger or weaker; but I advise yoy 
always to make it this way, and never try the foolj 
English practices of boiling, simmering, clearing, and such | 
like absurdities and fussings. I generally, however, break. 

fast upon soupe a la citronille, which is very nice,’ | 

* Tell me how to make it.’ , | 

* You cut your citronille (pumpkin, I believe you cal] | 
it) in slices, which = boil in water till soft enough to | 
press through a cullender into hot milk; add salt and 
pepper, stir smooth, and give one boil, and it is ready to | 
pour upon your bread as a purée. A little white wine 
linproves it, or you may make it aw gras, mixing a little | 
white meat gravy; but to my mind the simple soup ig 
the best, although I like a bit of butter in it I confess, | 
Turnips and even carrots eat very well prepared this 
way many think; but I prefer the latter prepared a /q | 
Crécy, which you do very well in England.’ 

* You use a great deal of butter, which at one time of | 
the year is very dear in England.’ | 

* And in France also; therefore I buy it at the cheap | 
seasons, put it on the fire, and give it a boil, skimming it 
well; then I let it settle, and pour off all that is clear | 
into bottles and pots, and it keeps until the dear time is 
past, quite well for cooking.’ } 

* And eggs ?” | 

‘ Nothing so simple, when quite new laid: butter them | 
well with fresh butter; remember if a pin’s point is 
passed over, the egg spoils—rub it well into them, and 
place in jars, shaking over them bran or dry sand; wash 
when about to use them, and you would say they had | 
been laid two days hack only.’ 

* Do you eat your prepared butter upon bread ?” 

*I never do anything so extravagant as to eat butter || 
upon bread: I prefer to use it in my cookery; but I don’t || 
think boiled butter would taste well so, though it fries 
beautifully on maigre days; and on others I use lard to 
my potato,’ 

‘ Does one satisfy you ?’ asked I laughing. 

* Oh yes, if it is of a tolerable size. I cut it in pieces 
the size of a hazel-nut, dry, and put them into a common 
sauce-pan, with the least bit of butter, shaking them 
about every few minutes; less than half an hour does | 
them ; they are eaten hot, with some salt sifted over,’ 

*I suppose you often have an omelet ?’ 

* Not often ; but let me offer you one now.’ 

I had scarcely assented, when the frying-pan was on | 
the fire to heat three eggs broken, some chives and peralag 
minced, and mixed with a little pepper and salt 
together—Mme Miau throwing in a drop of milk because | 
she happened to have it, in order to increase the size of 
the omelet, although in general she seldom used it—and | 
flour never, It was thrown upon the boiling fat, and as 
it hardened, lifted up with two wooden forks round and | 
round, and then rolled over, never turned—the upper 

art, which was still slightly liquid, serving for sauce as 
it were. This was all, and very good I found it, Another 
time she put in grated cheese, which was also excellent. 

‘I can’t comprehend how you contrive to make every- 
thing so good at so little expense,’ said I. 

‘There is no merit in making good things if you are | 
extravagant: any one can do that.’ | 

* No, indeed, not every one.’ 

‘Cookery, in a little way,’ continued Mme Miau, ‘ ap- | 
as to me so simple. To fry well, the fat must 

efore putting what you wish fried into it; and this you 
ascertain by throwing in a piece of bread, which should | 

ild immediately: the colour should be yellow or light- | 

rown—never darker. To stew, the only rule is to let | 
your meat simmer gently for a long time, and keep in the | 
steam, and all sorts should be previously sautéed in & 
rout, which keeps in the juice: the look, also, is im- 
portant, and a burnt onion helps the colour.’ 

Mme Miau, however, could cook more elaborate dishes 
than those she treated herself to, and I shall subjoin 
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some of her recipes, all of which I have tried myself; and 
if the preceding very economical but thoroughly French 
dishes please as a foundation, I may give in a future 
pumber vats of rather a higher description. 


THE FIRST PRINT. 


Tux art of the goldsmith, in our days limited to the 
fashioning of gold and silver into sacred vessels, table- 
ornaments, or utensils for daily use, was formerly not 
deemed unworthy of being exercised by the most cele- 
brated hands. At the period of the revival of the arts 
in Italy, the goldsmiths were real, and often great 
artists in design, sculpture, carving, and engraving. 
With them originated the art of engraving on metals, 
and about the middle of the fifteenth century they 
| introduced an ornamental kind on plates of silver or 

_ gold. When the design was engraved, the lines or 

| incisions were filled in with a shining black compound 
| made of silver and lead, so as to produce the effect of 
| shadow ; and as the plates thus cut and prepared were 

called niello—the Italian contraction of the Latin word 
| nigellium—the goldsmiths were also known by the 
| name niellatori. Amongst the most remarkable of these 
workers in niello is the Florentine, Jomaso Finiguerra, 
who lived in the middle of the fifteenth century. He, 
in common with all the goldsmiths of the age, devoted 
|| all the resources of his genius and skill to the engray- 

ing, and afterwards inlaying with niello, a kind of 
|| small semicircular plates of silver, three or four inches 
|| in depth, to which the name pax was given, from the 

words ‘ Pax te cum’ (‘ Peace be with thee’) uttered by 
| the officiating priest when, after kissing them himself, 
|| he presented them to be kissed by the other priests in 
|| attendance. Distinguished above all other productions 
| of this kind, as well by its artistic merit as by its sub- 
| ject, is one pax, representing the Assumption of the 
| Virgin; and though it bears neither name nor mark, 
| yet there can be no doubt that it is the workmanship 
| of Finiguerra, as in the city archives of Florence is to 
be found an entry of ‘ sixty-six florins paid to Jomaso 
Finiguerra for a pax, on which is engraved the Assump- 
tion of tae Virgin.’ This pax is still carefully preserved 
in the museum of Florence; and when we consider that 
the art was then in its infancy, it is saying not a little 
for the production, that eyes that have been feasting on 
the works of the great masters can dwell with com- 
placency on it, as far surpassing anything of which that 
age could boast. But whatever may be its intrinsic 
merit, a discovery lately made is calculated to add to 
its celebrity amongst amateurs. 

Vasari, in his ‘ Lives of Celebrated Painters,’ relates 
that awoman having accidentally gone into Finiguerra’s 
|| studio, and laid down upon a silver plate engraved in 
niello a wet cloth, was very much surprised, when she 
|| took it up again, to find the whole of the engraving 
|| stamped upon it. This incident, calculated to strike 
even an ordinary mind, must have made a deep im- 
pression on the vivid imagination of Finiguerra. It is 
but natural to suppose that it must have immediately 
occurred to the ingenious artist, that the impression of 
the engraving might as easily be taken on paper as on 
cloth, nor is it less likely that having tried several 
experiments with the same result as before, he perse- 
vered till he at last devised a mode of pressing by a 
cylinder a damp sheet of paper on the engraving, and 
ee a print from a metal 

te, 

All this, however, probable and natural as it is, 
would be but mere conjecture, and was only such ti!l 


_ 


the end of the last century, when the learned Abate 
Zani discovered among the treasures of art in the 
Louvre, a proof-print of this niello of Finiguerra, printed 
with dark and indelible ink; and now the precious 
sheet, carefully separated from the other prints of the 
old Italian masters, and with a glass over it, is exhi- 
bited to the admiring gaze of amateurs, as the first 
print ever taken from an engraving. 


THE FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO. 


Tue greater part of the vegetables consumed in Mexico 
are cultivated in the Chinampas, called by Europeans 
floating gardens. They are of two kinds: some are 
movable, and frequently driven up and down by the 
wind ; others firm, and fixed to the shore. The former 
only can be termed floating, but the number of these is 
daily lessening. 

The ingenious invention of the chinampas is traceable 
to the end of the fourteenth century, and the idea was 
probably suggested to the Aztecas by nature itself. On 
the marshy banks of the lakes of Xochimilcho and 
Chalco, the waters, in their periodical swellings, throw 
up clods and mounds of earth, covered with grass and 
tangled roots. These masses, after floating for a long 
time up and down, the sport of every breeze, sometimes 
form into groups of small islets. A tribe, too weak and 
insignificant to establish any settlement on the main- 
land, took advantage of this portion of the soil thus 
accidentally placed at their disposal, and the possession 
of which was not likely to be disputed. The most 
ancient chinampas were only turf-mounds artificially 
joined, and then tilled and planted by the Aztecas. 
These floating islands are found in every zone. Hum- 
boldt describes those he saw at Quito, in the River ° 
Guayaquil, as being about twenty feet long, floating 
about in the middle of the stream, and full of the bam- 
boo, the Pistia stateotes, and other plants, whose roots 
are knotty, and disposed to intertwine. They are also 
to be found in the small lake called Lago di Agua Solfa 
of Tivoli, near the Baths of Agrippa, composed of sul- 
phur, of carbonate of lime, and of the leaves of the Ulva 
thermalis, and shifting from place to place at every 
breath of wind. 

The industry of the Aztecan nation has brought to 
great perfection the idea suggested by the masses of 
earth broken off from the banks of the rivers. ‘The 
floating gardens found by the Spaniards in great num- 
bers, and many of which are still to be found in the 
Lake of Chalco, were a sort of rafts formed of reeds, 
rushes, and rough, prickly, tangling shrubs, and covered 
by the Indians with a layer of rich earth, impregnated 
with muriate of soda. This salt is gradually extracted 
from the soil by watering it with the water of the lake, 
and the ground is more or less fertilised, according to 
the more or less frequent application of this lye—for 
such, even when salt, the water becomes by filtration 
through the soil. The chinampas sometimes contain a 
hut for the Indian in charge of a group of these floating 
gardens, which can be towed or impelled by long poles 
at pleasure, from one side of the river to the other; 
but most of those now known by the name are fixed; 
and as this happens just in proportion to the distance 
of the fresh-water lake from the salt-water lake, many 
are to be found along the Vega, in the marshy scil 
between the Lake of Chalco and the Lake of Tezcuco. 
Each chinampa forms a parallelogram, three hundred 
feet long and about twenty in breadth, and is separated 
from its neighbour by a narrow dike. In these 
chinampas are cultivated beans, peas, capsicums, pota- 
toes, artichokes, and a great variety of other vegetables, 
and the borders are generally edged with flowers, and 
sometimes by a little hedge of rose-trees. Indeed the 
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beauty of the scenery altogether makes a boating ex- 
cursion round them, especially those of Istacaleo and 
Lake Chapala, most delightful. 


only exception] ; he pays only on the pleasures of 
palate: if he ch to disp with lenusien aol 
of which are easential, and few of which are harmless, 


GENTLEMEN. 


Heralds used formerly to go round and enregister the 
arms of different families, but since 1686 the custom has 
been abandoned, The kings-at-arms every thirty years 
also used to register the births, deaths, and marriages that 
had occurred since their last visitation ; and those who 
had usurped titles or dignities which did not belong to 
them, were obliged, under their own hands, to disclaim 
all pretence to them, and were publicly degraded in the 
nearest market-town. Sir T. Smith, who died in 1577, says 
—‘ Gentlemen be those whom their blood or race do make 
noble or known: the commonwealth of England is divided 
into three sorts of persons—the sovereign; the gentlemen, 
which are divided into two parts ; the barony, or estate of 
lords, and those who be no lords, such as knights, esquires, 
and simple gentlemen ; the third and last are called 
yeomen,’ Nobility means notability: worthy of being 
noted or known, Nobility can be acquired; gentility must 
be innate—must take a long time to grow. James I. told 
his nurse he might make her son a duke, but could not 
make him a gentleman ; although in manners and ap- 
pearance the youth probably (as he had had a good edu- 
cation) more nearly resembled what we term a gentleman 
in these degenerate days than the worthy king himself. 
Among the gentry, not among the peers, with the excep- 
tion of three or four families, must we look for the true 
nobility of England, There are upwards of 130,000 ancient 
nobility, aud not much above 500 peers. The old landed 
proprietors are the ancient nobility. The old writers 
speak of the nobility named and unnamed—that is, titled 
and untitled. Those families whose names are the same 
as their estates are the noblest means those 
who are amenable to common tribunals: peers are not 

_ commoners, being their own judges. This, however, is an 
exclusive privilege, but no proof of nobility ; for many 
persons who have precedency over peers are subject to 
the common law: sons of dukes, marquises, even princes 
of the blood, before they are made peers, are amenable to 
common tribunals. 


NATURAL WATER-PURIFIERS. 


Mr Warrington has for a year past kept twelve gallons 
of water in a state of admirably-balanced purity by the 
action of two gold fish, six water-snails, and two or three 
specimens of that elegant aquatic plant known as Valis- 
pevia sporalis, Before the water-snails were introduced, 
the decayed leayes of the valisperia caused a growth 
of slimy mucus, which made the water turbid, and 
threatened to destroy both plants and fish. But under 
the improved arrangement, the slime, as fast as it is 
engendered, is consumed by the water-snails, which re- 
produce it in the shape of young snails, whose tender 
bodies again furnish a succulent food to the fish ; while 
the valisperia plants absorb the carbonic acid exhaled 
by the respiration of their companions, fixing the carbon 
in their growing stems and luxuriant blossoms, and 
refreshing the oxygen (during sunshine, in visible little 
streams) for the respiration of the snails and the fish. 
The spectacle of perfect equilibrium thus simply main- 
tained between animal, vegetable, and inorganic activity, 
is striking and beautiful; and such means may possibly 
hereafter be made available on a large scale for louie 
tanked water clean and sweet.—Quarterly Review. 


THE POORER CLASSES IN ENGLAND UNTAXED. 

In no country in Europe is the peasant and artisan so 
free from all enforced ination as in England. The 
French peasant pays a salt-tax, a contribution personelle 
et mobiliére; a li tax; and, if he live in a town, 
the vexatious and burdensome octroi. -The German 
labouring man pays a poll-tax, a class-tax, a trade-tax, 
and sometimes a meat-tax; and in certain parts an 
octroi also. The English working-man pays no direct taxes 
whatever. He is taxed only for his aad wd [soap the 


he disp with taxation too; if, on the contrary, he | 
chooses to smoke his pipe and drink his glass, to ks | 
tea from China, and sweeten it with sugar from Jamaica, 

he at once puts himself into the category of the rich, | 
who can afford these superfluities ; he voluntarily stop, 

into the tax-paying class, and forfeits, all title to sue 

or to complain in formad pauperis, We are far from 

wishing to intimate that he should not indulge in all | 
harmless luxuries to the utmost limit that he cap 

afford ; but most indisputably, in thus leaving it op- 

tional with him whether he will contribute to the 

revenue or not—and subjecting him to no actual pri. | 
vations if he decline to do so— parliament is fayour. 

ing him to an extent which it vouchsafes to no other 

class in the community, and to which no other land 

affords a parallel. His earnings are decimated by no 

income-tax, like those of the clerk; his cottage is sub- 

ject to no window-tax, like that of the struggling pr. 

fessional aspirant; very generally he does not even con. 

tribute to the poor-rate ; he pays, like the rich man, to 

the state only when he chooses to imitate the rich man in 

his living.—£dinburgh Review. 


A BRIDAL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MADONNA PIA, AND OTHER POEMS,’ | 


A BRIDAL is a joyous thing— 

A dancing pageant light and gay ; 
With loves and graces on the wing, 

And all the heart’s wild hopes at play ! 
The banquet glows, the goblet flows, 

In every eye is happier light ; 
And e’en the loveliest maiden shews 

More lovely in her bridal-white, 
Alternate touch’d with either rose, 

The crimson and the pale delight ! 


A bridal is a heartsome thing, 

Where’er the clasping hands of youth 
Image the clasping hearts that cling 

Each unto each with tender truth ! 
The sunlight of the heart appears 

On man and matron, maid and boy; 
The father’s mingling hopes and fears 

Are spirits in the heart’s employ; 
The mother’s and the sister’s tears 

Gush from the heart’s deep wells of joy! 


A bridal is a sacred thing, 

Far seen and heard beyond the sky; 
And angels stoop on brooding wing, 

And Duty bends her awful eye: 
The spirit of the future there, 

With prescient glance of solemn claim, 
And flashing hints of ‘ bear! forbear 

Bids the wild breast its transports tame ; 
Hints of commingling dark and fair, 

And cloud and sun, and praise and blaine! 


Oh, bride! young, beautiful, and pure! 
Still braid the tress and plume the brow! 
And Passion’s every cherish’d lure 
More fondly, sweetly, cherish now ! 
Oh, bridegroom ! wheresoe’er hath rang’ 
Thy heart before, in freedom bold, 
Think, ere again ’tis chill’d or chang’d, 
How many a lip this truth hath told, 
The Nemeses of hearts estranged 
Avenges Love a thousandfold ! 


J. G, Grant 
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